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W kK feel that our subscribers deserve some explanation for the ex- 
~ traordinary lateness of the October 1955, number of NEPVUNE. 
Other numbers have been late during the fifteen years of the journal's 
existence but this one broke all records. The delay was primarily due to 
making up the {vi Wwe ved) index wha h took Over SCVEN weeks’ lame. By the 
time it was finished the press was busy with other deadlines, so there was 
further delay. We hope thatwhen another fre years rolls around we uuill 
he better able to estimate our time. 

Two important appointments in the field of maritime history have 
heen made in the last few months. Not to be outdone by The Mariners’ 
Museum at Newport News where Admiral k. W. Sylvester, USN 
(Ret.), became Director nearly a year ago, the Marine Historical Asso 
station at Mystic has selected Admiral James Fife, Jr., USN (Ret.), as 
their Director. He will asswme his duties in charge of the fleet-and-land 
installations at the Old Seaport early this year. Like so many naval men 
nowadays Admiral Fife is a westerner, born on a ranch in Nevada in 
1897. Since graduation and commissioning at the Naval Academy, 29 
June 1917, he has served thirty-eight years in various branches of the 
serve. His particular specialty, however, has been the submarine serv 
we. During most of 1945 he was Commander, Submarines, Seventh 
leet with additional duties as Commander, Naval Forces, Western 
Australia. During this time he planned and codrdinated Dutch and 


Australian submarine units with those of his own forces and pressed 
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home vigorous and unrelenting attacks against the enemy during the 
operations in the areas of the Philippine Islands and Borneo. He is the 
recipient of many honors and awards including the Distinguished Serv 
we Medal with two gold stars. He retired 1 August 1955. We wish Ad 
mural Fife as long and distinguished a career in the maritime museum 
field as he has already enjoyed in the navy. 

An equally important appointment has been made at the Peabody Mu 
scum of Salem. Marion V. Brewington, well known to all of us as an edi 
tor of this yournal and a frequent contributor of articles, leaves his home 
stateof Maryland where, for the past year, he has been Curator of Mari 
time History at the Maryland Historical Society in Baltimore. He now 
comes to Salem as Assistant Director and Curator of Maritime History 
at the Peabody. Marion followed the sea for awhile after graduating 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1925 and before entering the 
banking and trust business in Philadelphia. A fter Pearl Harbor he was 
commissioned a Lieutenant in the U.S. Naval Reserve attached to the 
office of Naval Records and Library, and after the war he continued as 
a Commander in the Reserve and First Curator of the new Naval Mu 
scum. He retired because of ill health and lived on the eastern shore of 
Maryland for a number of years, writing and collecting maritime ma 
terial especially relating to Chesapeake Bay. One of the results of these 
useful pursuits was Chesapeake Bay; a Pictorial Maritime His- 
tory, published three years ago. He has continued navy connections as a 
member of the Museum Committee of the Truxton- Decatur Museum in 
Washington. Those of % at Salem rejoice at his coming and welcome him. 

Mention of Brewington’s book on the Chesapeake reminds me that a 
companion volume, which is equally authoritative, has just appeared. 
‘The Bay and River Delaware: A Pictorial History by David Tyler, 
Professor of History at the University of Delaware and a member of 
NeEpPTUNE’S Advisory Board, gives us for the first time a comprehen 
swe and beautifully illustrated account of maritime activities in those 
important waterways. This is another book that will become a standard 
reference for its area. 

Ernest S. DopGe 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
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Case-oil and Canned Salmon: Star of 
Lapland, ex Atlas 


Parr | 


BY HAROLD HUYCKE 


HEN Arthur Sewall & Company of Bath completed the steel 

four-masted bark Allas in early 1goz, they brought an end to 

their venture into the construction of steel square-rigged ships. 
‘This big windjammer also marked the end of square-rigged ship construc- 
tion in America, with the exception of west coast barkcntines, in an era 
when down-East shipyards were turning to the multimasted and more 
economical wooden schooners. ‘The Standard Oil Company of New York 
went to the Maine shipbuilder shortly before the end of the last century 
and ordered three big sailing ships for its case-oil trade to the Orient. 
Phe Anglo-American Oil Company of London, subsidiary of Standard, 
owned and chartered some of the largest sailing ships of europe and the 
British Isles, loading case-oil on the Atlantic seaboard for Japanese, Chin 
ese, Javancse and Philippine Island ports of discharge. However, Standard 
Oil wanted American-flag ships and ordered this trio from the only yard 
in America which had had any experience in building steel sailing ships 
of adequate size. ‘Vhe Sewalls had not only built four steel four-masted 
barks since 1894, but operated them for their own account very profitably, 
and considered the addition of a fifth. In 1goo Astral was delivered to 
Standard, followed by deme in the summer of 1901." 

In November 1901 when Aflas was about cighty per cent complete, the 
Standard Oil Company was in need of bulk-oil- carrying barges, and con 
sidered having the unfinished hull converted to such a barge. Represen- 
tatives from the company paid visits to the shipyard during that month 
and finally permitted the completion of the sailing ship as planned. On 
11 January 1902 Aflas was launched and soon afterward delivered to het 
new owners. Nova-Scotia-born Captain Adelbert F. McKay accepted the 


fhe American Four Mast Bark Star of Poland, ex Acme, Litt AMERICAN Neviune, VIEE (1948), 
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vessel as Owners’ representative and took command of the new ship as 
first master. Captain McKay had become an American citizen in 1Xqg 
after having served in Blucnose ships. At the age of thirty-two he relin 
quished command of the ship Helen Brewer of Boston and was appointed 
to the command of Atlas for Standard Oil a couple of years later. 

Atlas was not only the last steel square-rigger built in the United States 
but the largest, though by only a small margin. Her dimensions were neat 
ly identical to those of Arthur Sewall, Edward Sewall, Astral, Acme, and 
William P. brye, and are given as follows: length 392.4 feet, breadth 45.4 
leet, depth 26.1 feet. She grossed 3,481 tons, with a net of 3,006, compared 
with the 3,374 gross and 2,gg net of her ill-fated sister William P. Frye. 
In both Atlas and Frye, the Sewalls deviated from their previous form by 
constructing a midship house or ‘Liverpool bridge’ instead of -deckhouses 
on open main decks. ‘Phis structure started just forward of the mainmast 
and ran 68 feet aft, flush with the bulwarks except for a solid raised bul- 
wark on each side. From ahead Atlas showed a rather sloping stem and 
low bowsprit. None of Sewall’s ships were graced with figureheads, such a 
feature having died with their wooden ship construction. ‘The rising stem 
of their steel ships graduated into a simple round trunk in which the bow 
sprit was fitted. It has been said by eritics that such an arrangement re- 
sembled a broom stick jammed into a haystack, by way of illustrating the 
lack of taste and tradition exercised by the builders. 

From abeam Atlas presented a long straight side with very little sheer, 
though her forecastle head was long and connected to the midship house 
with a foreand-aft bridge. Another typical feature of the Sewall design 
was the large wheelhouse and charthouse on the poop. As far back as the 
1XXo’'s British shipbuilders had added the midship house with an eye to 
ward providing a safer working area for the crew, and had shifted the 
steering gear and charthouse to this structure on some large four-masted 
berks and a few full-riggers. The well-known firm of F. Laeisz of Ham- 
bure had fourmasted barks built to their specifications in which all the 
living quarters and navigation facilities were included; but the Sewalls 
kept them aft. dflas was nota fine-lined clipper in any way, and the dan 
ror of her beme overwhelmed by seas coming from astern was not con 
sidered cnough of a hazard to move the wheel and compasses forward 
Phe afterguard stayed aft, and the crew lived forward 

Pwo sets of boats were carried: one forward on the eallows and the 
others aft in davits, pust forward of the poop. In addition to her hatches 
of which she had four, flas was built with two loading side ports. one on 


each side, measuring 274 inches by 36 tmches, especially provided for by 
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the builders on orders from the owners for the handling of case-oil.? When 
loaded she would carry 145,000 cases of case-oil, weighing a total of 4,870 


long tons over 175 tons of ballast. This gave her a maximum loaded dis- 
placement of 6,975 tons and 1,930 tons light. 

Atlas has been described as having a heavily rigged appearance, cross 
ing royals above double topgallants, double topsails and courses but her 
capacity as a record breaker didn’t warrant any excess attention. A look at 
her performances at sea on deepwater voyages during the first ten years 
of her life must be tempered with the understanding that she suflered 
considerably from crew trouble, a malady not wholly foreign to many 
other sailing ships of that period. ‘The quality of officers and of men be 
fore the mast left much to be desired, and only 6n very favorable occasions 
do her logs show speeds in excess of twelve knots. She, like her sisters, 
never suffered from being overmanned and the case-oil trade demanded 
economy coupled with carrying capacity which seldom bred ideal ‘racing’ 
conditions. Atlas’ appearance on the scene of American maritime enter 
prise Came at a time when steamers were picking off the most desirable 
cargoes, and one might wonder why she was built at all. Yet, of course, 
she was built when a few American shipowners were optimistic cnough to 
continue the competition against heavily subsidized Frenchmen; when 
the Panama Canal was developing into more than just a good idea; and in 
a year when American big business such as the Standard Oil Company 
was still expanding toward the point of unchecked monopoly (or so some 
people thought). 

Atlas was outfitted in the Sewall yard in January and carly February 
1goz, and at noon on 16 February left Bath in tow of the tugs Triton and 
Sea King. In the afternoon, off Sequin, she was swung with the assistance of 
Triton for the benefit of a Mr. ‘Triple, the compass adjuster who had 
boarded the ship to regulate the ship’s magnetic Compasses. By 5 P.M. Se 
quin was bearing north-northeast, five miles distant, and a southeast wind 
began making up bringing with it the appearance of bad weather, as the 
tow to New York got under way. By six the next morning, still in tow, 
rain and snow engulfed the ship and Captain McKay sought shelter in 
the lee of Cape Cod, At 8:25 a.M. she was anchored to her starboard bower 
with ninety fathoms of chain to hold her. After shifting closer in toward 
the port of Provincetown, to avoid the worst of the gale Atlas rode to both 
mnchors while the tug delivered Mr. Triple toa Provincetown dock. The 
tug coaled in Boston and soon returned to the job of towing Atlas to New 


Case oil’ was the term applied to the commeodit produced by Standard which was in reali 


kerosene, Carried in 2- to s-gallon tins, and stowed two tins to the case 
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York, and by ‘Thursday the goth, the weather improved enough for the 
big ship to heave in her anchors. ‘The next day the wind veered to the 
northeast and began to blow from that quarter, so the tug and tow again 
sought shelter, this time in Newport, Rhode Island. Sunday entered with 
a strong gale, but late in the afternoon the weather moderated enough, 
and the tow was resumed. When the starboard anchor was hove up, part 
of the stock was missing; ‘probably owing to the strong winds, or to some 
defect,’ was the opinion entered in the log. The following morning Atlas 
anchored safely to forty-five fathoms of chain off Staten Island, awaiting 
orders to shift to Constable Hook, New York, to begin loading. 

‘Throughout the balance of February and well into March the case-oil 
was swung into her hatches and stowed. On Friday, 21 March, Atlas took 
in 67+, cases of oil, to finish her cargo and with a couple of calkers and six 
riggers to get her ready for sea, she shifted to anchorage in the stream off 
Staten Island. ‘The next day the crew came aboard, and on Sunday the 
gard she sailed for Hong Kong. 

Getting away from the coast in blustery weather provided her with a 
baptism under fully loaded conditions. Five days out, in 36° 40’ N. 57° 
52° W., she ran into a hard gale with high seas, and labored heavily with 
her main decks flooded. At the change of the watch at 8 A.M. the crew came 
aft and asked Captain McKay to put back to port, when it was found that 
the new ship leaked enough around the stem and decks to fill up the fore- 
peak. Instead of putting back, the crew went to work bailing out the 
flooded forepeak and midship house where spare sails and stores were 
washing around in sea water. 

From her log we find these entries: 

‘Saturday, March zgth, Noon postition 30-10 North, 53-930 West. At 5:90 
A.M. Fred Schultz fell from main yard to deck. Done all possible for him.’ 

‘Saturday 12 April in 20-58 North, 35-42 West, twenty days out, spoke 
English steamer TAUNTON. All sailset.’ 

Atlas was not equipped with wireless, and relied on homeward-bound 
steamers to report her position and progress. ‘This was subject to the 
whims of the masters of steamers, and Captain McKay found some co- 
operative, others unobliging. 

‘The route from New York to Hong Kong led eastward into the North 
Atlantic as far as the varying winds permitted, until the northeast trades 
were found, thence toward the Line hoping to cross in about 20° W. 
longitude. Once St. Paul rocks and Cape St. Roque were left well on the 
starboard quarter Atlas would seck the southeast trades which would 
carry her on into the South Atlantic. Late in April she crossed the Line, 
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Captain Adelbert b. McKay, master of Atlas, 1qo2-1go5, shown in cabin of four-masted bark 


| ae | tpt MicKasy was borat Barton, Digby County, Nova Scotia about 2868. Hle was a 
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and by the first of June, seventy days out she had passed the meridian of 
the Cape and was running her casting down in the Indian Ocean, a couple 
of days’ sail northeast of the Crozets. Three weeks later she passed through 
Sunda Straits, ninety days out. In passing between Klappa Island and 
the mainland of Sumatra Aflas struck bottom on a spot which the chart 
showed to be sixteen fathoms deep, though she wasn't stopped. On a 
northerly course she proceeded up through the Java Sea, threading her 
way through the maze of islands that plagued the course of ships on that 
heavily traveled route. Saturday, 12 July, found her in the China Sea off 
the coast of China. From the log we note: 


This day begins with strong to light breeze, and passing rain squalls. Set fore sail, 
topsails and main topgallantsail. | At} 6:30 po. furled topsails, topgallantsail and 
foresail. Midnight, blowing hard gale and high sea, decks flooded with water. At 
9:30 P.M. furled mizen lower topsail; at 1 A.M. [13th] goosewinged fore lower top 


sail and hauled to the wind on the port tack. At y A.M. split main lower topsail, 
washed away skylights and midship house and filling same with water, Latter part 
of day [13th] ends with hard gale and high sea, and vessel laboring heavily. At 10:30 
fore royalmast carried away. Pumps, lights and lookouts attended to. Goosewinged 
fore lower topsail; so ends this day, 111 days out. 


‘The next day Atlas arrived at Hong Kong, 112 days from New York 
where she discharged her cargo of case-oil in due time. 

On 16 August her cargo was out and Atlas began taking in ballast, an 
operation which took cleven days to complete. With a total of g&8'% tons 
of ballast on a draft of 11°-11” forward, and 12’-08” aft, she was ready for 
a cargo of matting for which her owners had previously had her fixed. All 
of September was spent in loading this cargo. On » October she went into 
dry dock for cleaning and inspection of bottom plates, where she touched 
bottom coming through Sunda Straits. Following inspection, back into 
the water she went and to the loading berth where her cargo was com 
pleted. On 2 November she took departure from Kypore Island, bearing 
west about three miles off and began her return voyage to Baltimore 
through the Indian Ocean. On 22 November she passed Anjer and en 
tered the open sea. On 20 December she passed Cape Recife, a point on 
the southeast coast of South Africa, and soon worked around Cape 
Agulhas and into the South Atlantic. Luck was with her, and a clean bot 
tom no doubt helped her along, for she crossed the Line on 19 January 
1902 In 32° 05° W., seventy-two days out. “Pwenty days later she was off 
Cape Henry, and arrived in Baltimore on 3 February after a passage of 
ninety days from Hong Kong. ‘Phis was rightly considered a fast passage, 
but not all of her performances were to be so noteworthy. 
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After discharging at Baltimore Atlas towed around to New York to 
commence loading case-oil for Yokohama. Captain McKay's wife and two 
children joinedfiim for the coming voyage, and it is from Mrs. McKay's 
diary that we are able to follow the second voyage of the big four-master. 

Atlas sailed from New York, fully laden with case-oil on 1 April igos, 


bound for Yokohama. Soon after he dropped the pilot and was shaped off 


on his first course, Captain McKay discovered his sextant had been stolen 
from the charthouse, leaving only one on board belonging to the Mate, 
Mr. Ellwell. Offon a voyage halfway around the world with only one sex 
tant was not the Captain’s idea of the proper way to navigate his ship. A 
passing inbound pilot boat was hailed and a battered ancient instrument 
was sent over to Atlas. Captain McKay made some adjust ments and repairs 
on this and found it to be satisfactory for his needs. 
‘Three weeks out Mrs. McKay wrote: 


Our Latitude today was + 


) 


54 North, Long. 28-31 West. Last evening a flying fish 
came on board and I had it cooked for my breakfast. ‘Vhey are a delicious fish taste 
something like trout. Our apprentice boys are quite green. ‘The officers tell them 
great tales of the sea. expect the day we pass the Equator old Neptune will come 
aboard, and introduce himself to them. [ understand there are preparations going 
on to that effect. They were greatly interested in the flying fish and ¢xamined it 
well. The Mate said in a casual way that one was only a spawn. ‘The old ones must 
be about thirty feet long .... 


On 25, April: 


At noon we were 195 miles from the Equator. If we could only get a stronger 
breeze we might do it in two days, but it gets nearly calm every afternoon. We saw 
two ships and one steamer homeward bound. Spoke one and she was a Frenchman 
from Astoria for Falmouth, A British four-master was also passed close by, but no 
signals were exchanged. « 


Pristan da Cunha was passed on the night of go May, but since the peo 
ple of Atlas did not feel the need to stop for fresh food, kept on without 
stopping. Phe longitude of the Cape was passed on 25, May, fifty-five days 
out, and Aflas began making up lost time. One day in the Indian Ocean 
she made 914 miles, and ofttimes she had several days averaging ten 
knots. Having run her casting down, Atlas hauled up ona northerly course 
for Java Head, passing Christmas Island on 1g June which provided the 
opportunity to check chronometers. 

‘Two days later Anjer lighthouse was abeam cighty-one days out of New 
York, and after passing through Princess Channel, Aflas was surrounded 
by bumboats. ‘Phe natives peddled monkeys, fruit, birds and curios, but 
no chickens to the dismay of the steward and Mrs. McKay. From the 
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diary: ‘Kighty one days to Anjer from New York is an exceptionally quick 
passage. Now if we only have a good run up the |China] Sea to Yokohama 
we will make a record. Lhe bumboat men had books with them; every 
ship they board [is noted | with name and number of days out. Ninety-six 
days was the best I saw in the books...’ Phe ship was seven days to Gaspar 
Straits, and into the China Sea, providing a ticklish bit of navigating fon 
Captain McKay, but only light winds greeted him in the more open 
waters to the north. 

Atlas passed through Formosa Straits in oppressing heat and took ad 
vantage for the fair current that assisted her toward her Japanese landtall, 
By 21 July the coast of Japan was sighted, and in approaching the entrance 
to Yokohama Bay the ship grounded easily but firmly. A day passed be 
fore the mate and four sailors in the ship's lifeboat could notily the Stand 
ard Oil Company's representative in Yokohama of the ship's predicament. 
Lighters and tugs came out from the port and took only seventy cases from 
the grounded ship, which proved to be enough to lighten her. By the next 
morning Atlas was anchored sately and the balance of the cargo was dis 
charged in ‘splendid condition.’ 

Ship visiting occupied a little of the time in Yokohama while Standard 
Oil's big white four-master discharged her case-oil and took in ballast, 
though few sailing ships were in port. The British Aristomene was there 
in company with the down-Faster Samaritan, the latter being commanded 
by Captain Dexter. Shortly before Aflas sailed, the American fourmasted 
schooner Balboa arrived, and an exchange of visits amongst the Captains’ 
wives provided diversion and new acquaintances. Again Atlas was dry 
docked and cleaned, but her recent grounding had done her no damage 
and she was floated efter routine bottom paimting. 

Standard Oil Company fixed the ship for a cargo of hemp to load in 
Manila, and it was to this Philippine port she sailed in ballast on 6 Sep 
tember 1903. After atwenty-day passage, during which fas rolled heavi 
ly and killed her Japanese carpenter, she arrived at) Manila Harbor 
and proceeded at once to the ballast grourids, | he charterers were a long 
time loading the hemp cargo, excceded their lay-days but obtamed an ex 
tension of time from the ship's owners in New York. Late in November 
she sailed. fully loaded, and made the passave to Anjer in only twelve 
days, arriving there on 4 December. Here the ship's progress was stopped 
and she anchored in Sunda Straits, fourteen miles below Anjer while the 
northwest monsoon blew in her face. Nor was Atlas alone at her anchor 
age: the Sewall’s big Roanoke, under Captain Amesbury, the Britush 
Glenelven, Captain Robins, and three other unidentified ships waited at 
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anchor for a favoring wind to push them out into the open sea, Captain 
McKay hove up his two anchors and beat out of Sunda Straits, leaving the 
other ships behind, but once in the Indian Ocean ran into calins, losing 
practically all steerage way. “The ‘Old Man’ hoped to make a southerly 
course to the latitudes where trade winds could be found but headwinds 
were his lot and he made a course toward the east and south. His long 
stay in Manila fouled the bottom and the ship was hard to steer, but two 
days after Christmas the southeast trades found her and once more prog- 
ress toward the west was resumed. 

Atlas called at St. Helena in the South Atlantic Ocean on 11 February 
1go4, and after receiving orders for London discharge, proceeded on het 
way up through the South Atlantic. A fair wind near the approaches to 
the English Channel gave her the chance needed to sail into the ‘Phames 
undetained, and she moored in the ‘Tilbury Dock, London, 192 days out. 
Phe hemp came out in fair shape, much of it being damaged by sweat, 
but that was more or less expected. The big carrier was quite a sight in 
the London dock and the pilot who brought her in declared she was the 
largest sailing ship to call that far up the river, a point twenty miles from 
the heart of the city. Less than three wecks after arriving, the hemp was 
out, and Atlas took 1,475 tons of ballast on a mean draft of 12 feet, 5 inches, 
and towed to the Downs. 

After arriving in London, the old crew was paid off, and a new third 
mate was shipped to replace the one who had come from New York who 
was paid off in London. At sailing time neither the second mate nor new 


third mate showed up. Rather than wait for them and miss a favorable 
sailing tide, the ‘Old Man’ pulled a sailor out of the forecastle crowd as act- 
ing second mate and proceeded to sea. Phe tug proved to be too weak to 
move the big Atlas against the current of a flooding tide at the mouth of 
the river and went back for assistance; first the big ship anchored in the 
Downs, then in Portheond Harbor and finally was towed to Start Point be 
fore she gota fair wind down Channel and set sailon 21 April. 

The ballasted Atlas was not in the best of trim for a westbound voyage 
across the Atlantic and rolled heavily until she came over the Georges 


Bank off Newloundland. Then the dismal fogs of summer plagued her for 


days, proving to be a trial for the master who stood the watch for his non 
licensed second mate, in addition to his own duties. bhirtyv-flour days out 
Atlas anchored off Sandy Hook awaiting orders for berthing. Within a 
week she was at Flizabethport, New Jersey, discharging ballast, while the 


‘Old Man’ took his family home to New England fora holiday. 


Outward bound again with ease-oil Atlas sailed from New York on 17 
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July 1904. By the end of August she had crossed the Line and was well into 
the South Atlantic, and on September ist was spoken off the Brazilian 
coast, less than a hundred miles from the port of Bahia. A month later, 
while running her easting down in the South Forties, an apprentice 
named B. Jennings slipped on deck while standing on the lee side of the 
charthouse and went over the side at 1 A.M. on the first day of October 
and, as there was a gale blowing with the ship making thirteen knots, it 
was impossible to save him. His grave was entered in the log at Lat. 45-44, 
Long. 77-53 EF, somewhere south of St. Paul rocks in the Indian Ocean. 

Atlas ran on and changed her course to the northward while Captain 
McKay intended to enter the Java Sea through Lombok Straits. On 
October, in 9-50 S., 114-46 FE. signals were exchanged with the ship Glen 
Doon and reported all well. The next day an approach was made to the 
Channel, and within a week Atlas was through the Java Sea and its myriad 
islets and working up through Makassar Straits, into the Celebes Sea. Pass 
ing to the southward of the Philippine Chain, she sailed into the open 
Pacific Ocean, where she met with a November gale near the Palau Is 
lands. On 15, November we note from the log: 


»«) 


‘This day begins with a light breeze from Northwest, with light rainsqualls. All 
sail set. Midnight, squally and rainy, furled all light sails. At 4:30 a.m. [16 Novem 
ber] a terrific squall from Northwest struck the ship; as all sails were new and strong 
it was feared the ship would de dismasted and turned over, and for the satety of the 
yards, masts and all concerned, all halvards and sheets were tmimediately let go to 
prevent greater damage being done. ‘The squall lasted until 5 a.., blowing all 
around the compass with hurricane force, heavy seas broke over the ship and wash 
ing the braces out through the ports which cut them off. At daylight the wind mod 
erated and settled into the Northwest. Commenced at once to clear away the wrachk 
and bend new sails. On investigation it was found the following damage was done 
Loss of fore, main and mizzen upper and lower topgallant sails; fore main and 
mizzen upper and lower topsails; fore sail, main sail, and cross-jack, with loss of 
buntlines, clewlines and shects. Inner and outer jibs, main and mizzen topmiast 
staysails, spanker and main royal were blown out of the gaskets. The day ends with 
a light breeze from Northwest, with tremendous heavy seas. Noon position, 9-40 
North, 137-30 East. 


Atlas spent the rest of the month of November and the first week of De 
cember working her way northward toward the China coast, which she 
reached on 7 December. At 8 p.M.on the evening of the 6th, Captain Mc 
Kay raised the Saddle Light, bearing west northwest, fifteen miles off, and 
tacked ship until daylight, when the pilot boarded Atlas. Inthe early after 


noon of the 7th a tug made fast ahead and towed her into Woosung, just 


below Shanghai, where she anchored to sixty fathoms of chain and unbent 
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all sails. For a couple of days part of the cargo of case-oil was discharged 
into lighters to lighten the ship before proceeding farther up the river to 
Shanghai. 

For the rest of December and throughout January of 1go5 the cargo was 
discharged to a Shanghai wharf while ballast was taken in and trimmed 
in the following month. 

Atlas’ near sister Acme was in Hiogo, Japan, in early December un- 
der the command of Captain Reuben Lawrence. Before Atlas arrived at 
Woosung, Captain Lawrence died on board Acme and was succeeded in 
command by his mate, Mr. Amesbury. T'wo days later Acme sailed from 
Hiogo, on & December and arrived at Hong Kong on the igth. During 
December 1904 Captain McKay was ordered to move to Aeme and trav- 
cled down the coast to join his new command, being succeeded in Aflas 
by Captain Amberman.* Whether John C. Amberman was mate of Aflas 
or not, we do not know for sure, but in any case he became master when 
McKay left. Evidence in the logbook indicates a new mate joined Aflas 
about 1 February while the ship was still lying in Shanghai. Long periods 
of time in port often plagued shipmasters in more ways than one, and even 
chief mates were changed not infrequently, 

Captain Amberman sailed in Atlas from Shanghai on 5 March, prob- 
ably in ballast, and arrived at San Francisco on g April 1g05, making the 
passage across the Pacific in thirty-five days.* 

From the Bay area Atlas sailed on 28 May witha California cargo for the 
Atlantic coast with Captain Amberman still in command. Amongst the 
crew, most of whom were shipped out of San Francisco, was a nineteen- 
year-old boy named Harry Richard Sheehan, a native of Oakland, Cali 
fornia, whose letter written home toward the end of the voyage provides 
us a detailed description of that voyage. 


Bark Atlas off Cape Hatteras 27 Oct 1905. 
Tomy dear ones at home, 


I suppose by the time this letter reaches home vou have about worried vour heads 


‘John Collins Amberman was born ro April es6, at Granville, Nova Scotia. He was master of 
the British bark Nellie Troop around the turn of the century, and in igo2 was master of the British 
full-rigger Tamar 


4 Fora ship that was not held to be a fast sailer during her career, this Pacific crossing compared 
well with a half dozen other recorded fast passages during the previous three decades. Captain P 


A. McDonald, in his ‘Record Passages in the Pacific,’ The Marie Digest, (Dec. 1940, Jan. 1941), lists 
the following ballast passages from Shanghai to San Francisco as being the best on rgeord 


NZX iritish ship, Ringleader, »o days 

8a British ship, Dallam Tower, 28 days 

1881 British ship, Oakworth, 2% days 

igi, British four-masted bark, dndelana, 31 days 
1goz, British ship Queen Victoria o days 
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off of you: I never thought that we would be so long. It has been a case of head winds 
and calms all of the way. It has been calm after calm, head wind after head wind. 
When we did get a fair wind it was always too far aft to be of very much good as only 
the sails on the mizzen mast were full. Phen the bottom is foul and as the ship was 
made to carry a warehouse of cargo rather than to sail, you can sce we were up 
against it. Our best days run is 240 miles. Here we are 153 days out and we are only 
to Cape Hatteras with a strong head wind making about ten miles a day. T hope it 
shifts tonight with a change of the moon. 

I feel fine and haven’t been sick a day. The mate says | am growing like a weed, 
‘These second best go ashore pants of mine are too small for me and fT can’t wear my 
best shoes anymore. I didn’t get sea-sick. You all got a rubber when you thought I 
would knock off going to sea if | made a deep water trip. I like it better than any job 
ashore. ‘The time passes so much quicker watch and watch than all day on. When I 
get back I will be able to go quartermaster on the Mariposa. 1 can steer good now al 
though I haven't had much practice. When it is any kind of bad weather they won't 
let me go to the wheel. ‘Vhe next sailing ship I get on Twill make sure that there ts 
no quartermasters, I will stand a better show then. The best yobs T like is to take in 
sail and steer. | don’t care how much she blows, just so long that you are not wet and 
cold. can’t tell why itis, but I like it better than anything else. Phe worst job that 1 
hate is working in the cabin. PE hope that in the next ship T never see the inside of a 
cabin. I like the night watches especially in the tropics, Sunday too is a fine day 
Nothing to do except to pull the braces or like that. And such fine weather it ts too. 

Well I suppose you want to hear about the trip. Every day T write the most im 
portant things that have happened down in that book that che Dicks gave me. Tam 
going to write to Clarence and Frank and Buss too. | will send this ashore with ‘ie 
pilot. T suppose that you got my advance money all right. We did not go out in | 
stream the night we thought we would. We went out about six in the morning. | 
would have come home but f couldn't get back in time. About 1:90 two launches 
came out with the crew. About six of them were drunk. When the launches came 
along side they threw the sailor's bags on deck and then the sailors came aboard, We 
had to muster aft to see that we were all there. Then they went forward and some of 
the drunk ones turned in. The rest of us bent on the mainsail, While we were up 
there one of the drunk sailors wouldn't go below and turn in, so the second mate 
threw him down the focastle door. Didn't hurt him. One of them who is signed on 
as bosun who was drunk, went into the focastle and told them that it was only pas 
time for him to fight, and a couple of sailors punched his nose, The next day we bent 
on the foresail and crojack. Willie and [took up the carpets and screwed down the 
furniture in cabin. At 12 o'clock the other boy came aboard. Sunday morning we 
got up at 5:30 and had breakfast. We loafed around until the towboat came about 
nine o'clock. It was the Sea Aing. We saluted the warships and the San Prancisco 
Everybody on board waved to us and shouted “Good bye. f bet we looked fine. A re 
porter took Willy’s picture and the mate told him a lot of fies. We cast loose from 
the tug about 1:30 [pv.M.| and set all sail. It was a dead calm. In afternoon we mus 
tered aft and chose watches. TE was put in the second mate's watch or starboard 
watch. As luck would have it Willy got in the port watch. TP don't suppose you 
would understand about the watches. Phe crew is divided in half. The mate has 
charge of one half and the second mate of the other. The mate's watch is on the 
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port or left hand side of the focastle and is called the port watch. ‘The second mate’s 
is on the starboard or right hand side and is called the starboard watch. One half of 
the crew has to be on deck all the time. ‘The time is divided into watches four hours 
each, except from four to eight in afternoon which is called the dog watch and is 
divided in half, one watch being on deck from four to six and the other from six to 
eight. [fit is your time to be on deck you say, ‘It’s my watch on deck,’ or if you are off 
duty you say, ‘It’s my watch below.’ At about eight o'clock we were opposite the 
Farelones. We drifted around the islands for three days. ‘That is a bad start. We 
saw the Sanoma come in. ‘The first month it was very hard to keep awake in the night 
watches. ‘Three men are picked out of cach watch to stand lookout. They have to 
walk up and down on the focastle head (the deck that is higher than the others as 
far forward as you can go) and look out for land or ships. Each man has to stand two 
hours. ‘Then he is allowed to go below for a little while, and take a smoke. He has to 
help with the work in the daytime. Three men are picked out of each watch for 
quartermasters, They stand two hours at the wheel. They are allowed a little time 
after cach trick for a smoke. In the day time they have to work with the rest. In bad 
weather a boy or man has to take a lee wheel. That means to stand on one side of 
the wheel and help the helmsman. ‘The quartermaster always stands on the weather 
side. The bells are always struck every half hour. The clock in the whéeclhouse strikes 
them. At night when the clock strikes, the man at the wheel strikes a larger bell in 
the wheelhouse. Then a boy strikes a bell on the half deck. Then the lookout strikes 
a bell on the focastle head. The lookout then takes a good look around, looks at the 
side lights and then sings out, ‘All’s well. The lights are burning bright, sir.’ Then 
the boy on the midship house, or half deck sings out, “The lights are burning bright 
sir,’ and the officer of the deck answers, ‘All right.’ ‘This is repeated every half hour 
during the night. 

You see they change every four hours, and start all over again. At 3:45 o'clock. 
7:45 0'clock 1145 0’clock one bell is struck to call the watch below. At meal times the 
watch below is called one-half hour early to get their tucker. 

In the flying fish weather [fine weather] when the watch turns to at four in the 
morning, all hands muster aft at the break of the poop and line up, starboard watch 
on the starboard side and port watch on the port side. The bosun counts them and 
then says, ‘All aft, sir.’ “Then the second mate says ‘Relieve the wheel and lookout. 
‘That will do the watch.’ Then the watch on deck gets the wash gear rigged up and the 
ropes cleared off the deck. At twenty minutes past four one bell rings and we go for 
coffee. We get a cup of coffee with brown sugar in it, and a couple of hardtacks. ‘Then 
at 4:30 one bell strikes and we have to turn to. We scrub the decks and clean out the 
chicken house, ‘That was my job. Then we fill up the salt water tanks for the old 
man’s water-closet. ‘Then three or four of us would take a bucket of salt water and 
a swab and wash the paint work. ‘The boys have to keep their ears open for seven 
bells to call the watch. At eight bells we went below until twelve-thirty. 

After we got through with washing paint we do odd jobs such as coiling down the 
ropes, overhauling bunt lines, chipping iron rust, scraping off old paint, painting, 
mending sails, holystoning, working up aloft or doing other sailor work, puttying 
poop and other decks and so forth. On Saturday mornings, after we got through 
washing down, three were sent up and greased the to’gallant mast down, so that the 
royal and upper tgallant yards would lower and house easy. On Sunday mornings 
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we shined brass work until eight o'clock. On rainy days we make sinnit, (braided 
rope yarns) or buntline stops. ‘They always find something to do. On Sunday morn- 
ings I washed usually the second mate’s clothes instead of shining brass. When we 
would about ship, they waited until eight bells went and all hands would soon get 
her around. Chips, Willy and I are on the poop. We have to haul the spanker boom 
over, and haul in the t’gallant and royal braces, and shift the jigger staysail sheet. It 
is Willy’s job in the first dog watch to fill and trim the lamps for the binnacle and 
side lights. I have to light those lights when it is my turn to watch on deck from six 
to eight. It is Willy’s in his watch. We have to furnish our own matches. After four 
bells in a dog watch we have to wet the decks down again. After that is done, and the 
ropes coiled down we don’t work any more that night. The carpenter, Steward and 
cook come on deck and we all have a yarn. In the dog watches we enjoy ourselves 
the most. One of the men in the port watch has a violin. He can play pretty good. 
One in our watch has one of the finest voices that I have ever heard. A couple of 
other sailors can sing fairly well, and one can dance a jig. So they all get on deck and 
we have singing, music and dancing. ‘Then the nights are so fine. 

As soon as we got from Frisco, it started to get warm. We went around with noth 
ing on but a hat, shirt and dungarees. It wasn't long before I could run up aloft 
barefooted. At night we would walk up and down yarning or go to sleep on the 
hatches. It was almost as bright as day, the moon was so bright. One night I got my 
slate out, and we worked out some riddles, and we could see it plain. | only got pun- 
ished twice. Once I had to go up to the main royal yard and sit there for half an 
hour for not being on deck when the watch mustered. I overslept. The other time, 
Nippers, the other boy on our watch and I had to stay up fifteen minutes longer for 
going below when it was our watch on deck. At first they used to play tricks on us boys 
when we went to sleep on deck. They poured water down our back, and one night 
the bosun kicked me in the shins, and I didn’t wake up. Sometimes we made sinnit 
when the moon was very bright. I used to spend the most of my night watches prac- 
ticing making knots, splicing, learning ropes and so forth. | would often go to the 
wheel and take it all alone. On Sundays there was no work to be done after eight 
bells, except to work the ship and in the dog watch to wash down. We could go to 
sleep on the hatches, or read, or study or wash clothes. “The most of us had our bed 
clothes and mattresses out to air. I used to read or study or practice and go to the 
wheel. 

On Saturday night in the last dog watch, the slop chest was opened. ‘The slop chest 
is the department store on a ship. Every ship has to have one by law, It came aboard 
just before we left the wharf, in two big boxes. The skipper can only charge a cer 
tain percentage of the price ashore, to be determined by the commissioner in New 
York. Willy is the clerk and the Old Man sits down and puts down in a book what 
you buy. Some sailors have as much at $40.00 out of the slops already. Phere is hard- 
ly anything left. Only a cold weather cap and a suit of oilskins. ‘The value of things 
aboard is mostly determined by tobacco. If you ask a sailor how much he wants for 
anything he says so many pounds of tobacco. I have heard so much about the grub 
that a sailor gets, but it is all rot. For coffee in the morning at four, we get a mug 
full of coffee and two hard tacks, I don’t suppose it is genuine coffee, but it goes 
down all right. The hard tacks are good, and they taste like crackers. For breakfast 
we get cornmeal mush, beans, while the potatoes lasted we had stew, four pieces of 
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fresh bread, coffee. We have a tin full of molasses for the mush, and the cook sweetens 
the coffee with brown sugar. For dinner we get split pea soup, salt horse, four pieces 
of bread. On Fridays we get fish. On ‘Thursdays duff, preserved meat, and on Sun- 
days we get pic, preserved meat. We get four different kinds of soups during the 
week. On ‘Thursdays we get broth with some macaroni in it. On Sundays tomato 
soup. If you eat some chipped beef you know what salt horse tastes like. I like a 
sandwich of salt horse. ‘The other kinds of soup are bean and pea. Before the pota- 
toes ran out we got baked or boiled or sometimes fried potatoes. In warm weath- 
er we got lime juice for dinner. I like that too. In cold weather we get tea. For sup- 
per we get cracker hash, tea, bread and salt horse. Before the potatoes ran out we 
had fine hash, but I don’t like the cracker hash. It is made of crackers ground up, and 
salt horse mixed up with something clse. On Thursdays we get apple sauce or ginger- 
bread, and on Sunday, prunes. ‘Thursday and Sunday nights we get rice and curry. 
Saturday afternoons we get butter one weck and jam the next. We whack it out, and 
each gets a small tomato can full. We al. get pepper and salt, pickles and molasses. 
Once in a while the cook gets good and gives us in the half deck some extra things 
such as green peas, macaroni, pudding, cauliflower. Every night the cook gave the 
bosun some extra things for lunch at twelve o'clock. When I get some salt water for 
him he gives me a piece of pie. So take it all together the things we get are beans, salt 
horse, hash, tea, coffee, peas, canned meat, soup, fish, duff or pie, mush, rice, prunes, 
butter, jam, salt, pepper, molasses, lime juice, bread, sauce, and all you want of it. 
Not so bad is it? The sailors get just the same only not so much of it or no extra 
dishes. Our dishes never get a wash. ‘There is no place to wash them. After we get 
through eating, one of the boys has to clean the table and sweep the floor, and the 
other boy has to: bring the cook’s dishes back and empty the slop bucket. In the fo- 
castle they have to wash the floor every morning. Every Wednesday and Saturday 
they have to take all the bunk boards out and air their bed clothes, wash the bunk- 
boards and paintwork and scrub the floor. Holystone floor once a month. We are 
supposed to do the same in the half deck, but we only wash our bunkboards once a 
week. We get water every day one pail full. On Sundays we go to Chips and get some 
water to wash clothes with. 

Next comes the crew. You have heard about the old man and the mate. ‘The sec 
ond mate is a man about twenty-seven although he looks much older. His name is 
Robinson and he lives in Philadelphia. He is a fine sailorman and if he had a good 
crew he would have treated them better. As it was, he had to pound some sense into 
some of their heads. He and I have always been good chums. Jim Deane is the bosun 
in our watch. He is about thirty-four years old. He was born in Glasgow, and has 
been going to sea for twenty-four years. He has been skipper of a schooner, but he 
couldn't hold it for drink. Pat Clifford is the bosun in the other watch. He was born 
in Boston, but his people are Irish. He is as good as a sailor as there is on board. He 
signed on sailor, but he got the bosun job and the old bosun got put back. He went 
on a bum for a while around San Jose, and got a job in the church that Dr. H 
goes to, asa janitor. He knows the doctor. Chips, as the carpenter is called, is a Finn. 
He is about fifty years old, but strong and healthy. When in port he always gets 
drunk. He has been all over the world. He is fond of telling yarns, and half of them 
are lies. Frank Fairbanks, the apprentice is the laziest no good useless boy I have 
ever laid eyes on. He is eighteen years old. He has been a cowboy for the last two 
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years, and he is always talking about cowboys. We call him Bronco Buster. We never 
call him by his right name. He signed on for two years but when we get to New 
York he is going to run away. 

‘The other boy is Wayne Baker. We call him ‘Nippers.’ He lives in Frisco and he 
got in trouble for throwing rocks through a school window. He is fourteen years 
old. When he gets to New York he is going heme again. ‘That is all there is in the 
half-deck. 

In the starboard watch there is ‘Fresh Water’ who lives in Erie. He has always 
sailed on the lakes. ‘That is how he got his name. He is a pretty good sailor. Jordy 
is a lime juicer and has been all over the world. He is a good sailor; his real name 
is George Jackson. He is a good chum of mine. ‘There is another one named Jack- 
son but we call him Belgian. He lives in Antwerp. He is a good sailor. ‘Thompson 
isa German. He is a ship's carpenter by trade but he signed on as a sailor. He helps 
Chips when there is anything important to do, He makes a pretty good sailor. There 
is another German named Hansen. We call him Bismark. He is a dirty stinker and 
he is not a very good sailor. ‘There is another Limejuicer named Richardson, He is 
cross-eyed, and they call him Crojack. He is not a very good sailor. There is a Frisco 
man named Frank Dodd. He is a pressman by trade and he used to work along with 
Uncle Harry on the German Democrat. Vhat was when he was a boy. He is not a very 
good sailor. 

There is an American named Wilson. He had never been on a sailing ship be 
fore. He fared pretty bad before but he was willing and now he is a good man on a 
yard. There was Dan Jennings a Limejuicer. He was a pretty good sailor but he was 
laid up with dropsy. Last in the starboard watch is Carl Abrahamson. He was cadet 
on the Ventura before he came here. He worked on her while we were in Frisco. He 
is of Swedish descent. He is going to Sweden. He is twenty years old. He is an ordi 
nary scaman. In the port watch there is Young Nelson, a Norwegian, He is a very 
good sailor. Skinner is a Finn and a very good sailor. Litthe Charley was a good 
sailor. He is a Swede. Old Nelson is a very good sailor and a good old man. He al 
ways minds his own business and never has much to say. | don’t know what coun 
try he belongs to. Antone Martcenis [Martinez] is one of the best sailors on board. 
He belongs to the Argentine Republic. Bill is a good sailor but he was laid up most 
of the time with piles. Karney is a Liverpool Irishman. He is a pretty good sailor. 
He signed on bosun but he got disrated. Burgess is a runaway from the Navy. They 
call him Longlegs because he is so long. Tom Burge is a Frisco boy and they call 
him the Tropical Bird. He don't known anything. Old Scot, or Jim Robertson is 
almost blind. He don’t know anything. 

‘They call green hands hoboes. Out of them all there are seven hoboes. One of 
them did not know what a rope yarn was. I had to draw six compasses for them to 
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learn with. Some of them had to stop up several watches to learn the ropes, Old 
Scot was so blind that he couldn’t find the gaskets to make a royal fast. Then there 
is the cook and steward. ‘They are Japs. They never take any pains to cook good and 
are always trying to make a row. Jordy is one of my best churns. He has been in a 
big pile of ships. They sometimes call him Stump. 

After drifting around Frisco for about three days, we got a little breeze. We soon 
got into warm weather. After we got South a ways we caught plenty of fish. We would 
go out on the bowsprit and hang a line and hook with a white rag on it over the side 
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so that it just cleared the water. Then we jerked it up and down and the fish would 
jump for it. They were bonitos and daulphins. ‘The daulphins are the prettiest and 
quickest fish. “They will change all colors. ‘They are rather dry but they tasted fine. 
Then the old man caught some sharks. One morning he caught or killed twenty- 
one. He would puta line on with a big piece of pork on it and one of us boys would 
pay out until it was almost on top of a shark. Then a shark would sce it and would 
swim for it. We would keep hauling in just so that it would clear his nose. All of a 
sudden he would stick his nose out to grab the pork and the old man would shoot 
him. Sometimes would catch one and bring him up on deck. ‘They cut the insides 
out of one and he kicked around for a half hour. They all have a couple of pilot 
fish around them. Some were about seven fect long. They were savage looking 
things. We saw plenty of whales. The old man shot two turtles but we couldn't get 
them. 

One day we had a heavy rain squall. We stopped up the scuppers and all of us 
had a bath. ‘The water was about two feet deep. It was the best bath we had on 
board. One day I sprained my ankle by falling over the main topmast staysail shect. 
It hurt for a few days. 

Bronco had to go up aloft but he got scared, He has never been up to take in sail. 
‘The second mate got down on him tor that and he used to play some mean tricks on 
him. Sometimes when they caught Nipper and [ asleep they would make us march 
around the deck with capstan bars like a gun. They would call Bronco out and make 


him march too. . 


One Sunday in the dog watch the sailors had a race up to the royal yard and back. 
Nelson made it in two rginutes and twenty seconds. Little Charley in two minutes, 
thirty seconds; another one in three minutes. That is good climbing. 

On 4 July we were about thirty miles North of the Line. I didn’t get a holiday. 
Chips made a new mizzen royal yard. One day we got some sweet soup made of 
prunes, raisins and dried apples. On 11 July we crossed the line forty-five days out. 
‘The average passage is twenty-one days. One day we went backward thirty miles. On 
20 July Dan Jennings died from dropsy. We threw all of his clothes overboard. He 
suffered very bad. When they buried him I stayed clear for fear he would blow up. 
His belly was about three times its natural size. 

When we were in about 24 South, Tate half of my cake. It was fine. We had it for 
supper. When we were down about that far we started to get things ready for bad 
weather. We bent on heavy sails and a three cornered mainsail, overhauled all the 
buntlines, bent on new braces, passed double rovings; made sure the hatches were 
fast, shifted the braces to the poop and half deck and so forth. 

Before we reached the latitude of Valparaiso it began to get cold. About there we 
saw the first Cape Horn pigeons. They are very pretty, black and white. They stayed 
with us until about go South on the other side. One day we got a heavy swell. We 
rolled so much that the water came in over the side. We had to eat when she was 
even. As quick as she started on the other side we had to hold on to the grub. As soon 
as she started to go back again we could take a couple of mouths full and then hold 
on. 

I tried to catch some pigeons but I couldn't. When it started to get cold Willy 
shifted down to my bunk so that when one of us came below we would have a warm 
bunk to turn in to. We got a couple of blows. A few sails tore and we had to bend on 
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new ones. In bad weather all that we did was to make sinnet under the focastle head. 
As soon as the seas started to come aboard we stood our watch on the poop. We had 
boards around the railing so that one couldn't slip through. Sometimes it hailed 
very hard. 

On 10 August, in Latitude 51 South, Longitude 103 West we got the hardest gale 
of the trip. The night before it was fine moonlight. It was my watch below from 
twelve to four in the morning. About three o'clock it was ‘all hands on deck.’ We had 
the royals and t'gallants off her already. We had to take the upper topsails off her. 
I was up on the main upper topsail yard. We were hove to and the spray came over 
the lower topsail yard. The wind was from the South and it was cold. We soon got 
warm up there. After we got through and down on deck the fore lower topsail blew 
to pieces. We had to go to work and bend on another. We didn’t get below until 
eight o’clock that night. Some men got washed around the deck when we were haul 
ing the braces. From there we ran down to the Horn under topsails. Blowing hard. 
One night she rolled so much that we couldn't stand on deck without holding on. 
On August 15 we got our first snow. Some times when we had to take in sail we had 
to break the ice off the gaskets first. The next day we passed the German four-mast 
bark Priclla.® First one since we left Frisco. On 17 August, cighty-two days out we 
saw Cape Horn. Nothing but some high rocks all covered with snow. It was very 
desolate looking. We passed a bark that day. That night we ate the rest of my cake. 
I got a salt water boil caused by my oilskins chafing on my arm when we wet with 
salt water. It has caused a sore. 

\ll of the ropes were swollen from being wet and we could hardly pull them 
through the blocks. Phe day we passed the Horn it was calm. We set the main royal 
but took it in again. I guess the old man wanted to say that we had been around the 
Horn with the royals on her. For three days we had a calm. Had some heavy snow 
squalls. We tacked ship and started to go in between the Falklands and the main 
land. When we got a gale from the Southwest we had those islands for a lee shore. 
We took in all sails except the top sails and the inner jib. Phe main lower topsail 
carried away at the port clew and we had to goosewing it. Squared the yards and 
started up the coast. When we were going to square the yards the second mate started 
for the weather fore brace. A big sea came aboard and carried him over a drum and 
he broke his leg half wav between his hip and knee. We brought him aft to his room 
and I had to be his helper. Fronithere to about 20 W, if Lever hated a job it is that 
job. Thad all day on and all nightoff. In the morning at six o'clock Thad to give him 
his water and so forth to wash with. After that I had to work in the cabin so that I 
would be near if he called. I had to wash paintwork and holystone and paint and 
shine brass. Then that blooming veflow-belly flunky bossed us around. Willy had to 
work there too. If Pshould go out in her again there would be cabin work all the way 
out. The old man said that all of the rooms were going to have a good holystoning 
I tell you Twas glad to get out. FE tried all kinds of tricks but they wouldn't work. 

We passed a few vessels around the Falklands. We had a fine breeze for three or 
four days but it soon shifted into a head wind. While I was in the cabin Tate almost 
all of the second mate’s grub. He couldn't eat much. We had chicken for Sunday. 

Lloyd's Register for 1905-06 does not list a ship by this name, though the fouromasted bark 


sighted could have been one of the well Known fleet of F. Daciss of Hamburg. Placi/la had been sold 
in 1goo to another German shipowner and renamed Optima, However, she was wrecked in Jan. 1gos, 
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We always had corn, macaroni, peas, beans, tongue, tomatoes, soup and so forth. 
I forgot to tell you that when we left Frisco we had twenty-four chickens. Every 
Sunday they killed two for the cabin. ‘They lasted us to the Horn. Just after we got 
around the Horn the crew started to holystone. After they got through of that they 
oiled the decks. Then they gave her four coats of paint. Everything white. We paint 
ed our place lead color. Everything looked nice. On 20 August we got the tail end of 
a pampero. It is a good thing that we did not get it all because a pampero is one of 
the worst storms to get. [t comes down the River Plate from the Pampas. ‘There is 
not much sea on until after it is over. [tis the wind. Some birds got blown on board 
from shore. We got another one further up. This one was at night and the phospho- 
rus was so bright that you could see for miles around, When we had any weather I 
would come out and give them a hand. A couple of weeks from the Horn we bent 
on the light sails again. On 15, September I bet Willy a fifty cent dinner that we 
would not be more than forty days more. He said forty-five days. I lost. I don’t care 
so long that we have a good {ced again. 

All of the rigging got a good tar down. We passed a barkentine bound for Bahia 
lor hay. On 2g September we saw Fernando Noronha Island. It is 4-50 South. ‘The 
old man’s chronometer was seventy miles out. Our course from there to New York 
was North 41-01 West, distance 4517 miles. I worked it out by Mercator’s sailings. 

On 26 September we crossed the line. We were 122 days out. From the line we got 
a breeze less than one day out of sixteen. Dead calm and hot. Couldn’t walk on deck 
barefooted. One night in a calm we got a heavy rain squall. We undressed and took 
some soap on deck and had the best bath we had since we left Frisco. ‘The water 
just came down in buckets full. We rubbed the soap on good, and thick and let the 
rain wash it off again. It was fine. 

One Sunday we looked over the side and there was millions of small fish about 
the sive of a shiner eating the grass on the bottom. 

On 6 October the old man expected a hurricane. We took in all sail except the 
foresail, topsails, inner and out jibs, and staysails. We didn’t get it though. I 
painted my trank brown with black trimmings. When we got near the West Indies 
some birds flew on board. They were so tired and thirsty they could hardly move. 
Pony caught one and put it in the focastle all night. If flew all around. ‘Two swal 
lows were flying fore and aft for two days. The old man caught some fish and one 
of them had barnacles inside of him that he had eaten off the bottom. I drew a pic 
ture of the ship just after a blow. I will send it to you. 

When we were twenty-one degrees north, we had what is called Equinoctial 
Gales. We had very heavy rain. Couldn't see a half ship's length away. Not much 
wind or sea but heavy thunder and lightning. It blinds a person for a second. Could 
see for miles around, We took in all sails except lower topsails, fore sail and inner 
pb. On 1g October we signalled a steamer but it did not answer.* That day we got 
up the anchor chains and anchor falls and bent them on. We were getting every- 
thing ready for port. The Bermudas gave us a welcome. We gota very suff head wind 
off there. Phe foresail blew half away, and we bent on another. Was a big job. The 
next morning we bent on the three cornered mainsail. When we were off Cape Hat 
teras we gota strony head wind and a heavy swell. 


6 Though the unidentified steamer apparently didn't acknowledge the Atlas’ signals, the Neu 
York Maritime Register reported that she was spoken on that date, in 28.27 North, 70 West. 
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One night we came within less than a ship’s length of running a big four-masted 
bark down. She didn’t have her side lights lit until she saw us. Anyway it was her 
business to keep off because we showed her our red light to starboard, and because 
we were by the wind, and she was running free. I suppose the mate on her was asleep. 
As soon as she was past us she burned a flare. Our mate didn’t care any. He just had 
a look at the compass and he said, ‘If he wants to be hit let him come. It is his busi 
ness to kcep off.’ We didn’t move off our course a bit. Neither did her. We think it 
was the W. F. Fry! 

A Cuban steamer passed us and we signaled and she answered. I don’t know if she 
or the German reported us. On November second we were sixty-five miles away in 
a dead calm. We could see the glows of the lights in New York and couldn't get there. 
About three o’clock in the morning of 3 November we got a little breeze from SSE. 
We squared the yards and pointed direct for New York. 

About ten o’clock we got a tow boat. It was the Mutual. You ought to hear the bar 
gain between the captain of the tow boat and our skipper. I think the tug man was 
a Jew. He wanted $300.00 to tow us to Staten Island and the old man jewed him 
down to $225, It was as good as a circus. We were abreast of Sandy Hook about five 
o'clock. Saw Coney Island and the big guns on Sandy Hook. ‘The tide was against us 
all the way. Came to anchor about nine o'clock off Staten Island. 

‘The next day we unbent all of the sails and stowed them away and triced up the 
rigging. Willy and I put down the carpets in the cabin. ‘Three days provisions came 
aboard. It was fine to have fresh meat aboard again. ‘The old man went ashore about 
ten o'clock. He didn’t come back again until about four o’clock. He told the crew 
that they could go ashore that night and be paid off Monday, if they wanted to pay 
$2.50 cach to pay some riggers to send down the t'gallant masts so that we can go 
under the bridge. The old man brought our letters aboard. I got seven and Willy 
sixteen. Enjoyed them fine and the almonds were fine. I wish we could have some 
thing like that at sea once in a while. 

The next day was Sunday and we swept the decks and cleaned the focastle before 
eight o'clock. I got two good pairs of sca boots, a pair of oilskins and a good knife 
that the sailors left. After that we cleaned our place, nice, and put on our best 
clothes. The captain’s wife came aboard. We bummed around until dinner time 
and then I am finishing my Ictter. [have only got one page more and I will have to 
cut it short. We are going to dock Wednesday and IT can tell you what [ think of 
New York. 

... 1 don’t intend to go out in the Aflas again 


In later years Mr. Shechan offered some further observations on Atlas, 
her crew and that voyage of 1905. 


I don’t remember much about the crew—I can’t recall more than a half a dozen 
of their faces even, let alone nationality or character—but of this Tam sure: there 
were some fine seamen and an awful lot of bums. Men who have never been to sea 
before who, with a good working over by the mates and under the instruction of the 


7 Most likely the Wm. P. Frye, identical sister of Atlas from the Sewall shipyard and owned and 
operated by the Sewalls all of her life 
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good seamen were able to get the ship around the Horn and into port. Skid Row 
must have missed quite a few of its citizens. 

Jennings, for instance, was a little pot-bellied red beezered product of cither 
England or Wales. He was one of Jack London’s characters, forever gently pressing 
his ‘tender belly.’ He knew ships like he knew the atom bomb... . 

‘Then there was the fine sailorman from Argentine. I never in the world would 
have remembered his name if it wasn’t for the newspaper clipping of our arrival in 
New York. He claimed to be the brother-in-law of the Argentine Consul to one of 
the Pacific Coast cities. It seems that this man Martinez get into serious trouble in 
a gambling game and used his knife. So this handy relative was able to help him 
slip through the fingers of the law and ship out on the Atlas. [He] was one of the 
real good seamen on that voyage. Of good happy disposition, nevertheless he had a 
hair trigger readiness to fight, be it either fists or knife. He was the tallest man in 
the crew, slim but very strongly built. I had an admiration for him like any kid 
would have for a man of that type. Also I was possessed of a typical kid belief that 
to be a real sailorman I must be able to show off at least one fine example of the tat- 
tooing art. So T drove a bargain with our subject What I paid him (cash, tobacco, 
clothes, etc. 7 7 7) I don’t remember, but he started a design on my left forearm. An 
anchor with a star half-way down and the anchor cable coiled around the anchor. 
When he was about half way through comes the first incident in the Hell-ship repu- 
tation of Atlas on that voyage. 

In all the time he could spare, Chips was fashioning a new mizzen royal yard, the 
one in use having been sprung or broken and Chips had fished it. The old man was 
now on deck and the men had carried the new one almost to the mizzen mast where 
they took a rest period. Then they started on the last lap to put the spar in the right 
position to hoist it aloft. It so happened that I was in an excellent position to see in 
detail all that happened. Of course none of the boys were under the spar—I was 
secing that the lines on the port side were free to run clear if they had to lower again 
for some reason, and other similar duties. Now all of the men had the spar upon 
their shoulders and had started to walk it aft into position. I have mentioned be 
fore that Martinez (let’s call him Joe for short) was the tallest man in the crew. It 
is self-evident then that if he stood straight up-right he would be carrying the whole 
weight at his end, and he was near the end of the spar. Second mate Robinson 
started right in on the stupid hell ship line of talk and action. No matter what justi 
fication he might have a right to claim later, a ten year old kid could see that Joe 
couldn't stand any straighter. Out poured the usual line of curses—‘Dago—,’ etc. as 
only a deep-water mate could sizzle out of his mouth like smoke and the bang of 
firecrackers. Joe, of the hair-trigger nature, would stand none of that line of name 
calling and he stepped out from under the spar and advanced a couple of paces with 
his arm drawn back as if to strike. With all his bulk, the second mate showed speed. 
He grabbed a capstan bar out of the nearby rack and swung on Joe's head. Joe saw 
it coming and managed to get his arm over his head and thereby most likely saving 
his life, as it was a most awful blow swung by a very powerful man. Joe’s arm was 
badly broken and bruised and he went around with a sore aching head for quite 
some time. Joe fell to the deck of course and the second mate stood by and I ex- 
pected Joc to be kicked or further beaten, 

All of the time the men were walking aft with the spar, Jack Amberman was 
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pacing the poop athwartship by the forward rail. ‘The moment the trouble started 
down in the cabin he streaked like a flash and popped out through the bulkhead 
door on the well deck with a revolver in his hand, and stood nearby quietly watch- 
ing how the affair was coming on. I personally did not see the gun as I merely took 
a quick glance at him and there were men between the skipper and myself. My in 
terest was in what the burly second mate was going to use in finishing up poor Joe. 
But nearly everyone who was near the skipper claimed that he was holding a gun 
in his hand. I didn’t see First Mate Turner during the whole time. It was his watch 
below and I suppose the notorious Jack Amberman considered this quite a tame 
affair and not worth calling the first mate on deck. 

I wasn’t around when they managed to somchow patch Joe up so 1 don't know 
how the skipper managed it, except from the directions in the doctor’s book, Later 
on I witnessed how the skipper played doctor on the second’s broken leg 

When Joe pulled his arm back as though to hit the second, Robinson claimed that 
Joe went for his sheath knife, and he swung in self protection. Now it was well known 
forward that Joe had either lost or broken his knife the day before, and I can testify 
that his sheath was empty when he stepped out to face the second. But Joe's reputa 
tion of being quick with his knife and the trouble he had that got him aboard Atlas 
was much against him, and was so logged by the skipper, and clearing the second. 
Of course that put an end to my fine piece of tattooing and since it was only half 
done, I suppose I considered mysclf as only a half a sailor. 

Looking back there wasn’t much of a chance of anything serious growing out of 
that brutality as we had not the slightest resemblance of a tough crew. ‘They were 
nothing like the hard tough crew{s| of the old wooden Cape Horners. ‘The real sea 
men were very good on their jobs, but were peaceful intelligent men. ‘The rest 
hadn't the guts to face those two powerful and really tough mates. In later voyages 
Atlas must have somehow found a lot of tough men before the mast to have earned 
the reputation of a hell-ship. ‘This capstan bar affair was the only incident that ap 
proached the hell-ship fame of the old ships. ‘The rest were mostly beatings and 
kickings by big strong men of weak willed and gutless products of skid tow or tramps 
and men of that sort. 

The real sailors commanded respect from the skipper and the mates. | never saw 
Amberman hit aman. Not one of the four boys and ordinarics were ever hit. A gentle 
kick in the pants by the mates with the ghost of a grin on his face was as far as they 
would go. We were punished otherwise; one hour in the mizzen top on our watch 
below where the mate could always sec us and other such humane punishments 

No one in the cabin seemed to associate with each other. It seemed to be a lonely 
place, that finely furnished cabin. Phe main salon was richly furnished —fine carpet, 
piano, but no one to enjoy itexcept perhaps in port 

As far as Jack Amberman ts concerned ... he was the great man on the throne and 
one never got Closc enough to form a real picture of the skipper as a man. 

I have no memory of the ability of A//as to sail beyond that of her being ordinary; 
nothing outstanding with one exception—her helm vicious as could be. On her 
maiden voyage from Bath to New York she killed a man by her vicious kicking, 
throwing him up to the overhead and cracking his skull, She was new when I was 
aboard her and the mates spared neither men nor material to keep her in fine con 
dition 
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‘The two focsls were large and were kept in good clean condition. Every Saturday 
all of the mattresses were brought out for an airing and the inside of the bunks 
washed as an example. ‘The same holds true for the half-house where us kids lived. 
As I remember it the pay for AB’s was either $20.00 or $25 per month and the ordi- 
narics $10 or $15. 

Jennings ... had dropsy and had legs, all swollen up and daily getting worse. One 
day the smell was more than the sailors could stand so he was moved to the sailors’ 
bath tub under the focastle head and slept on a hatch section over the tub. Yes Sir! 
we no fooling had one. Old John D. Rockefeller must have felt sorry for his sea 
slaves and thought he would keep us nice and clean. Well to my knowledge no one 
ever used it—where would we get any hot water or water enough for a bath tub? No 
place, except the rain, so we did what every other ship does, get out in the rain and 
in dry weather use salt water soap. So the ritzy bath tub became old Jennings’ bunk 
where he could moan and stink all by himself. One day when about on the equator 
the men lifted the hatch section with Jennings still aboard it, and marched aft to the 
well deck about even with the mizzen mast, and lifted it on top of the bulwarks with 
the ensign over the canvas covered and weighted remains. The skipper read the ap- 
propriate verses, the plank was tilted and Jennings changed his citizenship from 
skid row to Fiddler’s Green. That was the first of three death's on that voyage. 

Headwinds and calms drove the skipper nuts as we slowly drifted South, but at 
last we got a spanking breeze and picked up Pitcairn Island in the far distance. 
Slowly the sea and the clouds became more stormier and we were down in the roar- 
ing forties and were edging castward to start running our easting down. Then we 
were running right before it, taking all of the beatings that came along in good 
shape. ‘The great seas and howling and screeching winds of course frightened us 
kids, except Willy as it was our first time, but there was something about it that I 
loved and Twas sure that I would be a seaman and work up to command. 

Then one night in my watch below it was ‘all hands on deck,’ and I was sent up 
to help take in the main upper topsail. We were on the starboard tack and I was out 
on the yard arm. So it was quite some time before I found out what happened. 
‘Little Charlie,’ one of the most popular of the men, and in my mind the best sea 
man, was missing when his watch (the one on deck when we were callcd out) went 
below. He was on the fore upper topsail yard out about where I was on the main. 
No one saw him go, or could figure out how so good a seaman could get himself in 
such a fix. What ever the cause that overcame him, he must have fallen abaft the 
two topsails then forward on the lee side of the foresail, as we could sce as soon as 
daylight came a long black mark down the lee side, and as the ship rolled to port. 
Kven if we could have seen him in the sea, there was nothing we could do, as we 
could never have launched a boat in those monstrous seas. Charlie Byornsen was al- 
ways cheerful, ever ready to help anyone no matter how much it might put him out. 
He hailed from Norway. 


‘That was the second death on Atlas during her long passage around 
Cape Horn. The third loss occurred when one of the ship's ailing seamen 
died in the New York Marine Hospital shortly after the ship arrived at the 
end of the voyage. 
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‘Though Captain Amberman had made the proposition to the crew in 
New York, that they could pay $2.50 each for riggers to replace them fon 
the work of sending down the top gallant masts in order to pass under the 
Booklyn Bridge, there was really no place for Atlas to go but to the Stand 
ard Oil berth at Elizabethport on the Jersey side. Mr. Sheehan strongly 
suspects it was another way to turn a fast dollar at the expense of a crew 
of men who were all too anxious to leave the ship. 


‘Lo be continued ) 
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The Great Steamboat Mono pol 1€S 
Part I: The M Isstssep pe 
BY DAVID WHITTET THOMSON 


PP HH one steamboat plying regularly between New York and 

Albany, other steam vessels planned or under construction, and 

an absolute monopoly of steam navigation on the Hudson River 
uightly held in their ruthless hands, Robert Fulton and Chancellor Rob 
ert R. Livingston looked westward for new worlds to conquer. Before 
their first steamboat had been fairly launched on the Hudson these two 
rapacious commercial buccaneers dreamed of establishing and control 
ling steam navigation throughout the Mississippi and the Ohio valleys, 
from Pittsburgh to the Gulf of Mexico.’ ‘The methods that the two part- 
ners used to turn this dream into a reality were bold and direct. “Vhey 
simply applied toa number of midwestern state and territorial assemblies 
for exclusive steam navigation privileges.’ 

Pheir attempts to secure monopolies in Louisiana, Ohio and Virginia 
were frustrated by one of their most virulent and spiteful enemies, Wil 
liam “Phornton, the superintendent of the U.S. Patent Office. Thornton 
conducted a vigorous and widespread letter-writing campaign in which 
he earnestly pointed out to various officials in the states and territories 
along the Mississippi and the Ohio rivers that the ‘exclusive privileges’ de 
sired by Fulton and Livingston were nothing less than monopolies and 
that such monopolies (1... state patents) were expressly forbidden by the 
Constitution of the United States.’ 

In r8og, with what seems like undue optimism in the face of a deter 


1 The {New York! American Citicen, 17 August 107; Robert Fulton to Robert R. Livingston, 29 
August 1807, vide, Po W. Kno The Life of Robert Fulton (ist ed, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons 
1886), po rig; Fulton to Joel Barlow, 22 August 1807, vide, The [New York) Republican Watchtower, 
4 September 1807 

Fulton and Livingston to the governor of Upper Mississippi, 20 August 1810 (original in the 
MS collection of the Huntington Library, San Marino, Calit 

‘William Phornton to William Brown, 28 October 1808 (Thornton Papers, Lhe Library of Con 
gress, Washington, Do ©), Thornton to Wo ©. ©) Charborn draucht of a letter dated October 
1808), ibid.; Thornton to James Van Ingen, 27 March i&i2, ibid 
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mined attack bya tireless adversary, Fulton and Livingston sent Nicholas 
J. Roosevelt to explore the Mississippi and the Ohio to find out whether 
a steamboat could safely operate in those waters.* 

As Fulton and the Chancellor had hopefully expected, Thornton's ef 
forts to defeat the monopoly did not long prevail in Louisiana (or Orleans 
Territory, as it was then known). By a stroke of good fortune W. C. C. 
Claiborne, the Governor of that territory, visited Washington, D. C., in 
the summer of 1810. There he met one of Fulton's stanchest friends and 
admirers, Joel Barlow. Mr. Barlow buttonholed the Governor on the sub- 
ject of steam navigation on the Mississippi. Claiborne was skeptical about 
the success of the scheme and might have thought no more about it if he 
had not traveled, that autumn, from New York to Albany in one of Ful- 
ton’s steamboats. “Phe captain having readily satisfied my inquiries as to 
the machinery,’ said the Governor some years later, ‘the force of the steam 
and the speed of the boat thro’ the water, my doubts as to the practicability 
of stemming the current of the Mississippi were wholly removed. Return 
ing fromthe northward, T passed several days in New York, and was much 
eratified with several interviews which T had with Mr. Fulton and his 
associate, the late venerable Chancellor Livingston.’ 

‘They probably told Claiborne, as they had the VOVCTNOI of the Mississ 
Ippt Perritory, that they would ‘improve the navigation of the Mississippi 
by transporting goods for three fourths of the sum which it now costs and 
in three fourths of the time... fand] render such an establishment peri 
odical, uniform and secure ....° 

After talking with Mr. Fulton and Mr. Livingston Governor Cla 
borne found himself urging them ‘to introduce steam navigation on the 
Mississippi, with assurances of my entire conviction of its success, and 
the most liberal encouragement.’ 7 

Now that the hook was firmly in the Governor's mouth, Fulton and the 
Chancellor swiftly reeled him in: 


‘They entertained no doubt as to the ultimate success of the experiment [Claiborne 
continues} but spoke of the great expenditures and heavy advances [a capital invest 
ment of about $200,000°| with which it would be attended. These they were unwill 
ing to encounter, unless previously assured of the protection of the legislature of the 

4J. HB. Latrobe, The First Steamboat Voyage on the Western Waters (Baltimore: Maryland 
Historical Society, 1871), p. 6 


6W.C.C. Claiborne to J. Lynch, 25 January 1817, ude, ©. D. Colden, A Vindication of the Steam 
boat Right Granted by the State of New York (Albany: b. and F.. Hosford, 1819), pp. 5 86 


6 Fulton and Livingston to the Governor of Upper Mississippi, 20 August 10, supra 


7 Colden's Vindication, p RG. 


§ Fulton and Livingston to the Governor of Upper Mississippi, 20 August i410, supra 
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territory of Orleans. I enquired as to the nature of the protection desired, and was 
informed —‘An exclusive privilege to navigate the waters of the Mississippi, passing 
through the territory of Orleans, with boats propelled by steam, was the only condi- 
tion on which they would embark on the enterprise.’ 


After ‘much conversation’ on the subject, Governor Claiborne prom- 
ised to lay before the ‘Territorial Assembly a petition from the Messrs. 
Livingston and Fulton ‘requesting the exclusive privilege.’ ‘They in re- 
turn agreed to build steamboats for the Mississippi as rapidly as possible 
after the passage of the act.’ Phe petition was duly presented in January,” 
and a monopoly granted in April 1811." 

Meanwhile, Nicholas Roosevelt, accompanied by his wife, the former 
Lydia Latrobe, the eldest daughter of Benjamin Henry Latrobe, had ar- 
rived at Pittsburgh in May 1809. In his pocket was an agreement with 
Fulton and Livingston: if he found that it were possible for a vessel to 
navigate upstream on the Mississippi and the Ohio, Fulton and the Chan- 
cellor would provide the capital and the plans to enable him to construct 
a steamboat at Pittsburgh. 

‘There was only one way for Roosevelt to determine the velocity of the 
currents along the route from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, and that was 
by floating down the 2,400-mile course of the Ohio and the Mississippi in 
a flatboat. 

Under Roosevelt's direction a vessel was especially designed for the 
voyage and constructed at Pittsburgh. Writing more than sixty years later, 
Mrs. Roosevelt described the craft, which was quite luxurious for the 
time, as ‘a huge box containing a comfortable bed room, dining room, 
pantry and a room in front for the crew, with a fireplace where the cooking 
was done. The top of the boat was flat, with seats and an awning. We had 
on board a pilot, three hands and a man cook.’ 

‘They carried a large rowboat, ‘in which Mr. Roosevelt went out con- 
stantly with two or three of the men to ascertain the rapidity of the... 
current. 

Furnished with letters of introduction to the leading citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville and Natchez—which were then the only setthements of 
any consequence between Pittsburgh and New Orleans—Nicholas and 
Lydia Roosevelt were ‘kindly received and most hospitably entertained,’ 


® Colden’s Vindication, p. 86 


10 Colden’s Vindication, p. 86; vide, also, W. ©. C. Claiborne, Official Letter Books of W.C. C 
Claiborne, 1801-1816, edited by Dunbar Rowland (Jackson, Miss.: Printed for the State Department 
of Archives and History, 1917), V. 185-186 

11 Orleans (Territory) Statutes, General Digest of the Acts of the Legislature of the Late Terri 
tory of Orleans and of the State of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1816), Chapter XXVI 
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but when the conversation turned to Mr. Roosevelt's purpose in under- 
taking the journey, his explanation was received with astonishment. 
Everyone told him that no steamboat could ever make any headway 
against the turbulent waters of the Mississippi.” 


Nothing, however, shook the confidence of Mr. Roosevelt {said his brother-in-law, 
J. H. B. Latrobe}. He had made up his mind that steam was to do the work of the 
Western world. ... The Ohio and the Mississippi were problems that he had un 
dertaken to study; nor did he leave them until he had mastered them in all their 
bearings. He gauged them; he measured their velocity at different seasons; he ob 
tained all the statistical information within his reach, and formed a judgment with 
respect to the future development of the country west of the Alleghanies that has 
since been amply corroborated. Not only did he do this, but finding coal on the 
banks of the Ohio [the existence of which had been mentioned to Fulton several 
years before by the French botanist Francois Andre Michaux],'* he purchased and 
opened mincs of the mineral; and so confident was he of the success of the project 
on hand, that he caused supplies of the fuel to be heaped upon the shore, in anti 
ticipation of the wants of a steamboat whose keel had yet to be laid... . 


In spite of Michaux’s advice and Roosevelt's preparations, all of Ful 
ton’s Mississippi steamboats were woodburners. 

Mr.and Mrs. Roosevelt reached New Orleans carly in December 180g 
and returned to New York by sea in the middle of January 1810 after an 
absence of nine months. Roosevelt's report convinced Fulton, Chancellor 
Livingston and several other capitalists that steamboating on the Mississ 
ippi would be both feasible and profitable. 

The Roosevelts went back to Pittsburgh in the spring of 1811. Nicholas 
Roosevelt brought with hima master ship carpenter to supervise the local 
boatbuilders in constructing the hull,"* and a group of skilled mechani 
cians under Fulton’s trusted engineer, Charles Dyke, to erect the engine.’ 

Christened New Orleans, the vessel was about 116 feet long and 20 in 
beam and had a burthen of 300 to 4oo tons.'® She drew about 2.5 feet of 


12 Latrobe, First Steamboat Voyage pp O-8 


13 FL A. Michaux, ‘Historical Anecdote of Robert Fulton , The Journal of the Franklin In 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa., NLVIED (1849), 49 


14 Latrobe, First Steamboat Voyage, pp. 8 9 


15‘Obituary of Charles Dyke,” The Nautical Gazette (New York, 29 July 1871), (reprinted in 
The Nautical Gazette, CONNIE [igo7|, 162); ef, Latrobe, First Steamboat Voyage p 


16 No two contemporary sources agice on the dimensions of New Orleans: ., 7. Cramer, The 
Navigator (voth ed., Pittsburgh, Pass Cramer and Spear, 1418), pp. 41.92; The Pittsburgh (Pa.| Ga 
zette, 11 October 811, vide, W. J. Peterson, Steamboating on the Upper Mississippa lowa City, 
Towa: State Historical Society of Towa, 1947), footnote, p. 58; John Melish, Travels in the United 
States of America (Philadelphia: Printed for the Author, 1812), IE, Go; James Hall, The West, Its 
Commerce and Navigation (Cincinnati: THEW. Derby and Co., 1848), p. 123. Pam inclined to accept 
the measurements given in The First Steamboat Voyage on the Western Waters (p. 12), by J. HEB 
Latrobe, the son of Benjamin Henry Latrobe, ay being probably the most accurate 


ne 
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water.’ Her engine had a 34-inch cylinder.’* She cost thirty-four to forty 
thousand dollars.'’ Ata time when flour was two dollars a hundredweight, 
potatoes 91 cents a bushel, beef, mutton and veal four to six cents a pound, 
whisky go cents a gallon and peach brandy &o cents, $40,000 was really an 
lnmcnse sum of money, 


Phe Scottish traveler John Melish relates that in the course of his walks 
through the streets of Pittsburgh late in the summer of 1811, 


P heard everywhere the sound of the hammer and the anvil; all was alive; every 
thing indicated the greatest industry, and attention to business. ... 1 carried a Ict 
ter of introduction to Mr. Roosevelt, the gentleman who had the management of 
the steam boat Hewas not at home, but I went to see the boat. It had lately been 
launched on the Mononeahela river, and was the largest vessel I had ever scen which 
bore the name ofa boat... .. She was originally intended to run between Pittsburgh 
and the falls of the Ohio, but she was found to be too large, and is now destined to 
run between New Orleans and Natches {sie}. The ultimate design of the proprietors 
isto have six boats ply between the falls and New Orleans and five between the falls 
and Pittsburgh. Shoud this plan be practicable, and carried into full execution, it 
will be of incalculable advaniage to the whole western country.?! 


On 27 September 1811, after a short, experimental trip on the Mon 
ongahela, New Orleans set off down the Ohio* under the command of Cap 
tain J. Baker.*’ “The rest of the crew consisted of Charles Dyke,** the en- 
gincer, ‘Andrew Jack, the Pilot, six hands, two female servants, a man 
waiter, a cook, and an immense New Foundland dog, named ‘Viger.’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Roosevelt were the only passengers. 

When New Orleans anchored off Cincinnati two days later, ‘the whole 
town,’ Latrobe wrote, ‘seemed to have assembled on the bank, and many 
acquaintances of the former visit came off in small boats. “Well, you are 
as good as your word; you have visited us ina steamboat,” they said, “but 

17 The actual draught of New Orleans is unknown, but buffalo, a similar vessel, drew 2.5 feet, 
vide, The American Weckly Messenger (Philadelphia, 27 July 1814), quoted by J.T. Scharf in Mis 


tory of Saint Louts, City and County (Philadelphia: LL. H. Everts and Co., 1884), I 


» 1097; cf Niles’ 
Weekly Messenger (Baltimore, g July 1814), p. 320 


1* Latrobe, First Steamboat Voyage p. 12 


1¥ [bid., p. 12; Cramer's Navigator, p. 30; John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America in 
the Years roo, t810 and wir (2d ed., London, 1819), p. 217, in R. G. ‘Phwaites, Early Western 
Travels, 174 1546 (4 leveland, Ohio: ‘The A. H. Clark Co 1QO4-1Qo7z) 


20 Melish, op. cit., TI, 57 

2t Pbid., I, fo-6a 

22 Latrobe, First Steamboat Voyage p. 6 

24 The New Orleans Wharf Register, reprinted from the New Orleans [La.| Times-Democrat of 


8 January 189g, in H. b. Chambers, A History of Loutstana (Chicago-New York: The 
Historical Society, Ine., 1g25), 1 b 


American 


24‘Obituary of Charles Dyke,’ supra 
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we see you for the last time. Your boat may go down the river; but as to 
coming up it, the very idea is an absurd one.” **° 

After a perilous and exciting voyage through regions trembling with 
the repeated shocks of the great earthquake of 1811, through floods and 
uncharted waters, the boat reached Natchez, whence it was all clear steam 
ing down to New Orleans.*" 

And while the vessel was completing her journey to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, Governor Claiborne was writing to Chancellor Livingston, 
on 11 December 1811, that her arrival at New Orleans 


is daily expected. We have heard of her progress down the river, & this whole society 
manifests a deep interest for her safety and prosperity. ... sincerely hope, Sir, that 
vourselfand Mr. Fulton may be rewarded an hundred fold for your trouble, Care & 
expenditures— Having very much at heart the wellare of the Western Country & 
being fully impressed with the advantage of Steam Boats on the Mississippi, you may 
be assured of the promptitude and pleasure, with which LT would promote any 
measure essential to your security, & to the prevention of infringement on your rights 

. you will always find me favorable to the Navigation Interests of yourself and Mr. 
Fulton, & the more so, since I conceive it to be intimately connected with the Wel 
fare of the Western Country & indeed the whole United States.?7 


Since Fulton was too busy with his various activities in New York to di 
rect this new venture personally, the management of the Ohio Steamboat 
Navigation Company” appears to have been placed in the hands of the 
Chancellor's younger brother, Edward P. Livingston, who had settled at 
New Orleans. Roosevelt did not long remain with the company. Living 
ston made a fortune in Louisiana and, in time, became Andrew Jackson's 
secretary of state. 

New Orleans was followed in 1814 and 1815, by Vesuvius,** of 390 tons, 
and the 360-ton Aetna, which were constructed by Fulton's brother-in 


25 Latrobe, First Steamboat Voyage, pp. 14-15 
26 Tbid., pp. 15-92 
27 Claiborne, Official Letter Books, V, 1-2 


2s [he company had been incorporated in December 1810 by Robert Fulton, Robert R. Living 
ston, Daniel D. Tompkins, De Witt Clinton and Nicholas J. Roosevelt) vide, A. Bo Hulbert, The 
Ohio River (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1go6), p. 440 


29 Vesuvius was launched at Pittsburgh in the spring of 114, cide, Henry McMurtrie, Sketches of 
Louisville (Louisville, Ky S. Penn, 1819), p. 200. The original enrollment is missing, but New Or 
leans Custom House Enrollment No. 48, dated & May 1817 (untess it is otherwise indicated all of 
the Port of New Orleans Enrollments have been transcribed trom the originals in the Records of 
the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Repair, Records of the Inspector of Customs, New Orleans, 
La., The National Archives, Washington, D. C.), states that atter being destroved by fire at New 
Orleans on 26 July 1817 she was rebuilt at that city. Phe enrollment of & May 1417 describes her as 
having one deck and one mast; a previous enrollment (No. 2g, dated 22 May 1416) describes her as 
having a square stern, As rebuilt in 1417, she was 153 feet ro inches in length, 2g feet in beam and g 
feet 4.5 inches in depth, with a burthen of ggo and 38/945, tons. She wore out, and according to Wil 
liam M. Lvtle’s MS List of Early Steamboats in the Records of the De partinent of Commerce, Bu 
reau of Navigation, The National Archives, Washington, D. ¢ (this list without dimensions of 
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law, John Livingston; ” the 24g-ton Buffalo,’ which was erected in 1814 
by Benjamin Henry Latrobe—who is better known as the architect of the 
Capitol at Washington—and the 924-ton New Orleans 11, which was 


launched sometime in 1815 and may also have been built by John Living- 
ston.” 


Fulton’s craft were able to navigate downstream from the shipyard at 
Pittsburgh only because they carried no cargo on the first voyage.” By 
choice and through necessity the company restricted its operations to the 
lower reaches of the Mississippi.** “Phe territory between Natchez and 
New Orleans was the most populous” and therefore the most profitable to 
exploit. Fulton's vessels seldom ventured above Natchez because they 
drew too much water and were not sufficiently powerful to brave the shal- 
lows and the racing currents of the upper Mississippi and the Ohio. 

Robert Fulton’s vision of a line of steamboats running from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Gulf of Mexico” was not fulfilled, neither were his western 
steamboats an immediate source of profit to him.” 


vessels has been publi hed as Merchant Steam Wessels of the United States, 1 o7-t Publication 
No. 6, The Steamship Historical Society of America, Mystic, Conn., 1952) was abandoned at New 
Orleans on 14 February per. Eide, also, Scharf, op. cit., HD, 1og5; Niles’ Weekly Register, 21 May 
Mig, pp. 197-198, BO H Latrobe, The Journal of Latrobe, edited by J. He B. Latrobe (New York 
D. Appleton and Co., 1yo05), po xxvii 


fetna was abo launched at Pittsburgh (arde, The Journal of Latrobe, p. XXVili The original 


enrollment (No. 12, New Orleans Custom House, dated 17 October 1815) 1s missing, but a subse 
quent cnrollinent (No. 87, dated it November 1817) describes her as having one deck and no masts 
A later enrollment (No. 64, dated 6 May 1820) adds that she had no quarter galleries and no figure 
head, According to the enrollment of 1417, she was 153 feet in length, 27 feet 11 inches in beam, 
with a depth of g feet, (the draught is not given) and a burthen of 360 and gi /g5 tons. According 
to Lytle’s MS List of karly Steamboats she wore out and was abandoned in tee. Vide, also, Me 
Murtric, op. cit, p. 201; Scharf, op. cit., TE, 1og6; Hall, op. cit., p. 125; Charles Cist, The Cincinnati 
Miscellany (Cancinmati, Olio: C. Clark, 1845-1846), E151 


’ 


t She was built at Pittsburgh (aude, Latrobe, supra, pp. xxviii xxx). New Orleans Custom House 


Enrollment No. 59, dated 24 May 1817, gives no details concerning her construction beyond the 
fact that she had a burthen of 24g and 12/g5 tons. The American Weekly Messenger (Philade Iphia 
2 July shay, vide, Schart, op. cit, TL, 1097) states that she was a side-wheeler and that she was 


launched on iy May osag. Ehall, op. cit., p. 14g, says that she wore out and was abandoned in is1g 

She appears to have been launched sometime in ii5. New Orleans Custom House Enroll 
ment No. 24, dated 14 May 116 describes her as having one deck, no masts, no galleries, no figure 
head and a square stern, and as being 145 feet 7 inches in length, 26 feet 10 inches in beam, with a 
burthen of y24 and 4/95 tons. According to MeMurtrie (op. cit., p. 202) she sank in February 1819 
Vide, also, Scharf, op. cit, I, rokg; J. G. Flugel, “Pages from a Journal of a Voyage Down the Miss 
issippi to New Orleans om 1817,’ edited by Felix Flugel, The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, New 
Orleans, VIE (ig2 4), 443 4% 


88 Latrobe, First Steamboat Voyage, pp. 14-32 

34 Henry Miller Shieve, U.S. Magazine and Democratic Review, New York, XN XID (1848), 165 

85 Vide, ©. QO. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States (Washington, D. C.— 
New York, N. Y¥.: Lhe Carnegie Institution of Washington—The American Geographical Society of 
New York, 1942), plate 76, parts D and E 

**An Extract from a manuscript in the handwriting of Robert Fulton, in P. F. Miller, The 
Story of Robert Fulton (New York: The Knickerbocker Press, 1goX), pp. g6-g% 
7 Fulton to David Cook, 24 January 1815, mde, J. H. Morrison, History of American Steam 
Navigation (New York: W. F. Sametz and Co., 1903), pp. 205-206 
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Seldom were all of his boats in operation at the same time. New Orleans 
impaled herself on a submerged stump near Baton Rouge and sank on 
Bastille Day, 1814.° Vesuvius, which was launched in the spring of 1814, 
spent the best part of that year marooned on one sandbank or another, 
and had to be rebuilt after burning to the water's edge in July 1816. 
Buffalo cost far more than Fulton had estimated and her launching was 
long delayed by numerous difliculties.” Another vessel, Natchez, was nevei 
completed at all." Eventually the company must have paid some divi 
dends,” butin January i&15 the outlook was gloomy: ‘Tam tired of dis 
lantoperations,’ Fulton writes, and the other members of the Ohio Steam 
boat Navigation Company ‘are alarmed and disgusted with the expenses 


4 


and the state of their affairs.” * However, Fulton's vessels did) yeoman 
service during the War of 1812, carrying General Andrew Jackson's 
troops and supplies to New Orleans'-—under a contract with the War 
Department that yielded Fulton and his partners at least $40,000." 
Before long competition reared its ugly head on the Mississippi. ‘Vhe 
first arrival was the 25-ton stern-wheeler Comet, which was built at Pitts 
burgh by Danicl French for Samucl Smith and Company, and launched 
in the suinmer of 1819. She was scrapped after a very short career.” Phe 
following summer saw Lnterprise, a 45-ton side-wheeler, constructed by 
French for H. M. Shreve and others, slide into the water at Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania.” In the wake of these vessels came Zebulon M. Pike, of 94 
tons, which was built by a Mr. Prentice at Pittsburgh in i&i5;4 Dispatch, 


* Cist, op. cit I, 150 
MEbid., 1, 150; cf, Scharf, op. ait, TE, 1og5; MeMurtite, op. cit, pp. 200 zor 


© Latrobe to Thornton, Pittsburgh, 23 January aig (Lhornton Papers, the Library of Con 
gress); Fulton to Cook, 24 January 1815, supra; The Journal of Latrote pope XANVIEE NNN 

41 Fulton to Cook, 24 Jamuary its ipra. There tis no record of Natchez in the New Orleans 
Custom House knrollments, neither is the vessel mentioned in the New Orleans Whart Register 


i2 Pade, J (, F hie 1, Journal supra, p. 430 
Fulton to Cook, vide, Morrison Op. cil., po 206 


44‘Obituary of Charles Dyke,’ supra 


Vide, James Monroe, Secretary of War, to Robert Fulton, 11 January 115, War Department 
Records, Secretary's Office, Military Book No. & (Letters Sent), The National Archive Washington, 
1). ¢ 


6 McoMurtrie, op. cit., p. 200; ch, J.P. Lloyd, Steamboat Directory (Cincinnati: J. TV. Lloyd and 
Co., 1456) P- 42 Hall op. Cit, p. 124 US. Magazine op. cit. po 166) Cast, op. cit i one 


Mo™Murtrie, op. cit » 208; U 8. Mavcacine, op. cit » 160: Cast, op. cit I i Hall, op CcH., 
| I | | | | 

pp. req and 152; ©. S. Pfaff, ‘Henry Miller Shreve. A Biography,’ Louisiana IMistorical Quarterly, 
New Orleans, \ (1927), bag 


Mc Murtrie, op. cit., p. 202 Scharf, op cit., TD, rogh. Phe oryinal enrollment appears to be 


missing, but a later enrollment (No. 59, New Orleans Custom House, dated 27 April isin) states 


that she was built at Pittsburgh in i815, and describes her as having one deck and no mast, with 


stem and stern of the same shape; she was 87 feet 4 inches in dength, 12 feet 4 meches in beam and 4 


feet 1 inch in depth (the draught is not given), with a burthen of gi and 75/g5 tons. According to 


Lytle’s List (supra), she foundered on 7 August 1818 
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of 25, tons;** James Monroe, of go tons;*’ the 75-ton Constitution™ and 


many others.” 


Before the advent of the steamboat the commerce of the Mississippi 
valley flowed mainly in one direction—down river to New Orleans where 
the flatboats were broken up for lumber because they could not be poled 
upstream against the current. Only a few keelboats made the difficult re- 
turn voyage. The flatboatmen and keelboatmen waged a losing battle 
against Fulton's steamers by drastically reducing their freight rates.** 
Henry Miller Shreve—after whom the town of Shreveport, Louisiana, is 
named—realized the futility of these tactics. A young, energetic and pros- 
perous trader and flatboatman, Shreve invested his money in Enterprise 
and Dispatch.”* He was, fora time, the master of the former vessel. He soon 
decided that anyone who competed with the monopoly required some- 
thing more than a tiny steamboat only one-eighth the size of Fulton's 
Vesuvius. 

Perhaps if Fulton had observed the currents of the Mississippi for him- 
self, instead of delegating the task to Roosevelt, he might have designed 
something more suitable to the river than a vessel that drew more than 
two feet of water and was driven by a comparatively feeble, low-pressure 
engine. As it was, Fulton's transplanted Hudson River steamboats were 
wocfully inadequate to the exacting demands of navigation on the Father 
of Waters. 

Shreve, who was Fulton's most creative rival, threw convention to the 
winds and built, at Wheeling, Virginia,®’ a 4o0-ton craft specifically de- 
signed for the Mississippi. Shreve’s Washington consisted of a broad, shal- 
low hull® which carried a pair of engines and the cargo on deck, rather 
than in the hold and accommodated her passengers in a superstructure 


49 Cist, op. cit., I, 151-152; Hall, op. cit., p. 152; MceMurtrie, op. cit., p. 201 


60 She was built at Pittsburgh in 1817 by Benjamin H. Latrobe (vide, McMurtric, op. cit., p. 20). 
New Orleans Custom House Enrollment No. g2, dated 2g November 1817 (vide, United States, Work 
Projects Administration, Survey of Federal Archives in Louisiana, Division of Community Service 
Programs, Ship Registers and Enrollments of New Orleans, Louisiana (University, La., 1ggt-1g42], 
I, 1804-1820), describes her as a single-decked, two-masted vessel having a square stern and a billet 
head; length too feet 1 inch, beam 21 feet 6.5 inches, depth g feet (the draught is not given 

ot McMurtrie, op. cit., p. 202 


62 Scharf, op. cit., PL, rog7-1i01: Hall, op. ait., p. 125 McMurtrie, op. cit., pp. 200-201 
+]. B. Marestier, Memoire sur les Bateaux a vapeur (Paris, 1824), p. 161, vide, H. W. Dickinson, 

Robert Fulton, Artist and Engineer (London: John Lane, 1919), p. 230 

54 McMurtrie, op. cit., p. 201; US) Magazine, op. Cit., pp. 1660-167 

65 New Orleans Custom House Enrollment No. 74, dated 16 August 1X22 

*6 According to Lytle’s List (supra), she was 13g feet gq inches in length and 24 feet 7 inches in 
beam; New Orleans Custom House Enrollment No. 57, dated 1g May 1818, states that she was 2 feet 
g inches in depth and that she had no masts, no quarter galleries and a square stern. Lytle’s List 
states that her gross burthen was 4o3 tons. Hall, op. cit, p. 125, states that it was 400 tons 
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above the engines.*’ Her paddle wheel was placed at the stern, to prevent 
it from being damaged by uprooted trees and other debris in the river.” 
Phe high-pressure engines, which were of Sheve’s own design, re 
erected at Brownsville, Pennsylvania,’ and were not only highly efficient, 
but much lighter and more powerful than Fulton's, 

As in the engines used by Samuel Morey in New York in 1796, by Wil- 
liam Symington in England in 1802, and by Shreve’s contemporary, Dan 
lel French, the connecting rods transmitted the thrust of the pistons di- 
rect to the paddle-wheel cranks without the cumbersome intervening 
gears of which Fulton was so fond. Within a few years no other kind of 
engine was in use on the Mississippt. 

Shreve’s Washington was the largest and the swiftest craft on the river. 
She was, in fact, the first of a distinctly new type of vessel—the Mississippi 
shallow-draught steamboat"’—which was proverbially capable of navi 
gating ina heavy dew. 

When Washington arrived at New Orleans early in October 1816, ‘she 
was visited by the most distinguished citizens of the place, all of whom ex 
pressed surprise and admiration at the ingenuity of her commander.’ A 
somber note was struck by Edward P. Livingston, who is reported to have 
said to Captain Shreve: “You deserve well of your country, young man; 
but we shall be compelled to beat you if we can.” 

Rather than disperse their fire in simultaneous attacks upon a host of in- 
terlopers, the monopolists concentrated upon Shreve in the pious hope 
that Wf the chief invader were slain his followers could be massacred at let- 
sure, Even during the height of Jackson's campaign against the British, 
when every steamboat on the river was urgently needed by the American 
forces, Shreve was tormented by lawsuits."* At least once in 1814 a court or 
der temporarily prevented Shreve's Enterprise from operating on the lower 
Mississippi." Only at the Battle of New Orleans was this rivalry forgotten 
when Captain Shreve of Enterprise’ and the crew of one of Fulton's vessels” 
manned the breastworks to help in repelling General Pakenham’s redcoats. 


t’ § Magar-ine op. cit. po 16k 
5* Fdouard de Montule, Voyage en Amerique, en Iahe, en Sicalie, et en Egypte, pendant les 
annees 1816, 1817, 9808 et t8ro (Paris, vet), p. 177; of, WON. Mercer, ‘From Louisville to New Or 
leans in 1816,’ edited by Fo A. Davis and J.C. 1. Anderson, Phe Journal of Southern History, Baton 
Rouge, La., ID 41996), 994 

'U' SS. Magazine, op. cit., po 168; MeMurtiie, op. cit. p. gor 

69 U7 8. Magazine, op. cit., p. 168 

61 [hid p. 168 f., Plaff op, cil footnote No. 37 p. 20 

62 Pfaff, op. cit., p. 217; U.S. Magazine, op. cit., p. 170; Cist, op. cit., I, 152 

6° Pfaff, op. cit., p. 217; MeMurtrie, op. cit., pp. 194-195 

640" S$. Magazine, op. cit., p. 167 


65 Obituary of Charles Dyke,’ supra 











3% THE GREAT STEAMBOAT MONOPOLIES 


Fulton and Livingston had been rebufied in their attempts to secure 
monopolies in the territory of Mississippi,”’ and in the states of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia.” ‘Phe additional monopolies would 
have been useful, but were by no means essential. All cargoes had to pass 
through Louisiana on the way to or from the sca. And whenever a tres- 
passing steamboat docked at New Orleans the monopolists descended 
upon her with writs of attachment. So long as Fulton and Livingston 
had the Louisiana monopoly they virtually controlled steam navigation 
throughout the length and breadth of the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

Needless to say, Fulton and his friends were heartily detested in the 
Misstssippi and the Ohio valleys. “(Phe monopoly was condemned in the 
Cincinnati newspapers” and attacked in the legislatures of Ohio” and 
Kentucky.” Only in Loutstana was it smiled upon. A petition to abolish 
the monopoly on the grounds that it was strangling trade and inhibiting 
the growth of the West was coldly reyected by the Louisiana legislature in 
1817. Inareport that could not have been more favorable if the monopo 
lists had written it themselves, a committee of the legislature praised Lis 
ingston and Fulton for having been instrumental in reducing the cost of 
freight between New Orleans and Natchez. Phe committee observed that 
Fulton's steamboats would in time channel all of the trade between the 
industrial Fast and the agricultural West exclusively through the port of 
New Orleans. Therefore: ‘the committee... far from thinking it useful 
or necessary to repeal the charter of the company, do on the contrary think 
they ought to be encouraged by all possible means.’ 7 

No historian agrees with the bland assertion that the monopoly de- 
served encouragement. After all, while Fulton’s craft: steamed up and 
down the placid sjoomile stretch of river between New Orleans and 


66 Fulton and Livingston to the Governor of Upper Mississippi, supra 


6? Thorton to Van Ingen, 27 March wiz, Thornton Papers, supra; HD. Stecker, “Constructing 
a Steam Navigation System in the West,’ The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Co 
lumbus, Ohio, NNEE (igig), 1g 21 


Phe Cincinnati |Ohio| Western Spy, 4 March 1816, vide, B. HW. Meyer, editor, History of Trans 


portation in the United Slates Before Washington, D. ¢ Carnegie Institution, 1907 p. to4 
ibid., 15, November a8i6, vide, LC. Hunter, Steamboats on the Western Rivers (Cambridge, Mass 
Harvard University Pres 1g4G), pe lhe Cincinnatt [Ohto} Gazette, 17 November i817 rile 


Moever supra, p. 105 


Stocker, op. cil p.2 -cf., Mever, suppra p. 10 


} ) 


»Stecker, op. cit Pp. 24 


‘havtract from the Report of the House of Representatives fof the State of Lousiana x 
June ost wide, Colden’s bindication, pp. 87-88; Lo encourage the monopoly—and to tighten the 


/ 


iron grip of Louisiana upon the commerce between the kast and the West—the Assembly granted, 


a 


in June o8t7, a charter of incorporation to the Atlantic Steam Coasting Company, which company 


proposed to operate a line of steam packets between New Orleans and New York. ‘Ehiis company 
alone was permitted by the Fulton and Livingston heirs to bring steamboats into the waters of 
Louisiana (onde, The Louisiana Courter, 16 April, 7 May, 11 June, and 27 June 1817, cited by Hunt 


er, Op cil »p 14) 
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Natchez, traveling upriver in seven or eight days and down in two or 
three,”* with occasional trips to Louisville, Kentucky,’* his competitors 
frequently sent their vessels not only to Louisville, but to Pittsburgh,” 
2,400 miles upriver from New Orleans. Every coin has two sides, however. 
Without the protection of the monopoly many a long year would have 
passed before anyone dared to invest his capital in a Mississippi steam 
boat venture. And while capital was gathering its couarge, the develop 
ment of the Mississippi and the Ohio valleys would have languished. ‘Vhe 
early Mississippi steamboats traveled through a wilderness dotted with 
a few straggling towns, quickening the flow of commerce and turning a 
trickle of immigration into a flood.* All this was part of Fulton's great 
dream—to create farms and factories and cities where none had existed 
before. ‘Vhe evil lies in the fact that once the steamboat had accelerated 
the settlement of the West Fulton hindered its more rapid development 
by attempting to exclude all but his own vessels from the territory. Tf at 
first the monopoly lent wings to the feet of progress it soon——like all 
monopolics—put progress in chains. 

The legal battle against the archenemy of the monolopy, Henry M. 
Shreve, dragged on for years. When Livingston and Fulton died, the 
cudgels were taken up by their heirs. Eventually a suit against Shreve 
reached the state Supreme Court, which declared in June 1816 that the 
steamboat monolopy was unconstitutional and dismissed the case." “This 
did not discourage the Fulton-Livingston heirs from commencing a new 
action against Shreve in the United States District Court for the District 
of Louisiana. Edward P. Livingston, the principal attorney for Fulton’s 
company, and one of its major stockholders, is said to have offered Shreve 
one half of the monopoly if he would instruct his lawyers to lose the suit 
Shreve is reported to have indignantly refused. Not only was he certain 
that he would win, but he considered himself honor bound to fight fon 
every independent steamboat company on the Mississippi.” 

Phe reason for Shreve’s confidence was pamfully evident to the monop 
olists when Mr. Justice Dominick A. Hall dismissed the case on 17 April 
18i7—but not because the territorial steamboat monopoly act was un 
lawful. The ponderous machinery of the law turns upon jeweled bearings. 

2 Cramer, op. Git, p. 40 

Mo Murtrie, op. cit, pp. 193-200 


1Cist, op. cit., T1515 Scharf, op. cit., TE, 1ogg 1097; Lloyd op. cit, pp. qty U. §. Mavazine 
op. cit, pp. 165 16g Mio Miaartric Op. Cit, pp. 201 202 
MecMurtrice, op. cit, pp. 1q4-200 
76 pide, U.S. Mayazine op. Cit. p. 170 cf, The Cincinnats (Ohio! Gacette y June i816, cited by 
Hunter, op. cit., p. 14 
770’. § Mavazine op. Git., p. 17o 
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Occasionally a grain of sand finds its way into the mechanism. In the case 


i 
of the Heirs of Fulton and Livingston v. Henry M. Shreve, it appears that 
since both the plaimtiffs and the defendant were citizens of states other 
than Louisiana, the Federal District Court had no jurisdiction.” Pos 
sibly because they realized that under the Constitution their position was 
untenable, the Fulton- Livingston heirs did not appeal to the only tribunal 
that did have purisdiction—the Supreme Court at Washington. And so 
the Mississippi monopoly simply shriveled up and blew away. 

\s soon as the stifling influence of the monopoly was removed, steam 
boats crowded the river like hogs at a trough—scores of hogs” at a trough 
many thousands of miles long. 


Phe proceedings in this case have been published in exienso by J. Fo Hardin in ‘An Outline of 
Shreveport and Caddo Parish History,” Phe Louisiana Historical Quarterly, New Orleans, XVIII 
144%), 42g Bes 
Y Within a few years the competition became so fierce that the Fulton-Livingston heirs had to 
sell their interest in Fulton's four remaining western steamboats in order to salvage what was left 
of a rapidly dwindling inheritance. New Orleans 11 and Vesuvius were purchased by the Natchez 
Steamboat Company in November 1817 (aide, Emerson W. Gould, Fifty Years on the Mississippr 
[St. Louis, Mow Nixon Jones Printing Co., 1889], p. 241). Aetna was also sold in November 1817 
vide, New Orleans Custom House Enrollment No. 87, dated 11 November 1817) to Edward Living 
ston and others who appear to have been stockholders in the Natchez Steamboat Company. Buffalo 
was probably sold to this company in Novermber 1417 but no record of the sale has been found 
It is interesting to note that by the end of the year i822 not one of Fulton's steamboats was still 
running on the Mississippi. Neu Orleans 11 foundered early in December 1819q; Buffalo, Vesuvius 
and Acina wore out and were abandoned, the first in Sig, the second in is21 and the last in wee 
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Shipwreck in the Mountains 
The Loss of the Canal Boat Clinton 
and the Heroism of Boatman 
Frank Padget 


BY ALEXANDER CROSBY BROWN 


ESS than a dozen miles from Natural Bridge, the celebrated Virginia 
resort first owned by ‘Thomas Jefferson, a simple, weathered, 
granite monument stands beside a long-abandoned lock of the 
James River-Kanawha Canal. ‘Vhe spot is deep in the gorge of the James 
River where, at Balcony Falls, it makes its spectacular break through the 
water gap of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 






Although a modern highway crosses the crest of the ridge in the vici 
nity, the only way in to this wildly beautiful place is along a single-line 
track of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway which winds its tortuous way 
clinging to a narrow shelf that hugs the base of steep, verdure-clad hills. 
Below, the foaming river hurtles its way over giant boulders hurrying 
down to tidewater, 700 feet below and 175 miles away. 

It is a lonely place, yet filled with a certain haunting charm. Only 
memories remain of the canalboats drawn by faithful, plodding mules. 
And long departed are the singing boatmen and the echoes of the melan- 
choly horns that once summoned the lock tenders to their tasks. When at 
last the Richmond and Alleghany Railroad came in 1880 to replace the 
once-busy canal, its tracks were laid on the towpath. ‘Though canalboat 
passengers had had ample opportunity of seeing the monument while they 
paused in the lock, passengers steaming by on the trains could catch but 
flecting glimpses of the little stone shaft. 

1 ‘This article is presented in substantially the same form as that in which it originally appeared 
in the feature section of the Newport News, Virginia, Daily Press, Sunday, 17 January ig54, under 


the title ‘Monument at Balcony Falls Marks Heroism of a Virginia Slave, by Alexander ©. Brown 
The story also rates part of an excellent Chapter in Blair Niles, The James: From Tron Gate to the 


Sea (New York, 1945), pp. 214 220. See also‘ "In Memory of Frank Padget’—Did Virginians Ever 
Erect Monuments to Honor Negro Slaves?’ by Robert L. Scribner, Virginia Cavalcade, I, No. 4 


; 
(Winter, 1953), pp. 7-11 
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Now, however, only the occasional raucous note of a Diesel air horn 
breaks the stillness in the valley as a coal train of the C. & O.’s James River 
Division rumbles down from Clifton Forge to Richmond and the big 
coal-loading piers of Newport News. 

In this setting a hundred years ago a faithful Negro slave willingly 
gave his life that others might live. His name was Frank Padget and this 
inscription Commemorates his valorous deeds. 


In Memory of 
FRANK PADGE I 


\ coloured slave, who, during a freshet in James River in 1854, ventured and lost 
his life by drowning in the noble cflort to save some of his fellow creatures who 
were in the midst of the flood, from death. 


hrank belonged toa Mr. Padget of Amherst County and was a well 
respected boatman on the James, His life span covered the triumphal 
building of Virginia’s greatest work—the James River-Kanawha Canal, 
which in 1&4o extended a distance of 1 17'4 miles from above the falls at 
Richmond to the city of Lynchburg. By the end of 1851 the far more diffi 
cult filty mile section between Lynchburg and Buchanan had been pushed 
up the James River valley (this was the high point of the work) and a 
branch canal extended up the North River (now known as the Maury 
River) to Buena Vista and Lexington. It is reported that in 1&54 some 
195 freight boats were in use between Richmond and Buchanan and 400 
horses and mules and goo men were employed. A typical freight boat 
measured gz feet long, 14°14 feet wide and carried a load of 110 to 190 tons 
onadraft of about four feet.’ 

‘The lower part of the second division of the main canal route between 
Lynchburg and Buchanan performed the arduous ascent of the Blue 
Ridge gorge with frequent masonry locks, fifteen feet wide at the gates 
by 100 feet long, maintaining the canal level evenly at a safe height 


above the river rapids, rising an elevation of 290 feet in the distance of 


four miles. 

Not all the route from Lynchburg to Buchanan was by continuous 
canal, however. In several places above Balcony Falls as the James mean 
dered through the Valley of Virginia, some twenty-cight miles of the 


I hie mdard history of the camal is W. FF. Dunaway, History of the James River Kanawha 
Compan New York, 1g22). bor a more colorful description. however, see George W. Bagby, The 
Old Virginia Gentleman and Other Shetclie New York, rgqio). See also Alvin b. Harlow, O/d 
fratl New York, tq26), Chapt. NNUE ‘Phe James Riser and Kanawha Canal pp. 213-22 
Leighman Hawkins, ‘Canaling on the Jeems and Kanawhy, in Virginia and the Virginia Cou 
Magazine, July, August, October, November, 1q50 
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river itself was used by the canalboats with a towpath stamped out on the 
riverbank. Occasional dams, by-passed by locks, maintained adequate 
slackwater ina series of finger lakes. 

One of these dams was at the upper end of the water gap where, at Glas 
gow, the James River, then flowing northeastward along a mountain spur, 
is joined by the Maury River coming down trom the north. Only a few 
miles upstream from this point, Cedar Creek enters the James. It is this 
versatile tributary which many years ago chisled through an obstruction 
of limestone to make the famous rock bridge, now designated one of the 
seven natural wonders of the world. 

‘The combined waters of the James and the Maury River turn sharply 
southeastward at Balcony Falls to hurl themselves over the dam and on 
into the raging torrent of the gorge. 

A hundred years ago the canalboat Clinton, owned by Messrs. Lee & 
Company of Richmond, with almost fifty people on board (some accounts 
say seventy), Was on its way upstream bound for Buchanan with a Negro 
construction gang to work on the Covington and Ohio Railroad.t How 
ever, by a terrible bit of luck, in crossing in the open river the mouth of 
the Maury, the towline broke loose. In a matter of seconds, the boat was 
swept out into deep water beyond the reach of the boatmen’s poles. Now 
powerless to check, inexorably it drifted down to and over the dam. Both 
James and Maury Rivers were in flood, freezing winds howled through 
the gorge—the stark horror of the situation can scarcely be reconstructed 
from that simple inscription—yet it was here that Frank Padget’s lite 
was ‘ventured and lost.’ 

Fortunately a Captain Edward Echols, who seemingly played a tire 
less part in dirceting the ensuing rescue operations Lasting through that 
day and on into the next, wrote a complete and exceptionally moving 
chronicle of the events. Phis appeared, but without his signature, in the 
Lexington Gazelle, Phursday morning 26 January 1854." No alchemy 
could improve the literary gold of Captain Echols’ simple, unaffected 
narrative, heartrendingly written while every detail of those nightmare 
happenings was freshly graven in his mind, 


‘This communication, a veritable Sava ol Ship wre k ind rescue. 1s 


J. Lee Davis, Bits of Mistory and le nds Around and Ahout the Natural Bridge of Virginia 
from i730 1950 (Natural Bridge, 1944) p. 14 
tRichmond Daly Dispatch, 25 Janus 1p 
[he file of the Lexington ¢ ‘ mo Which the follows letter was ex wted as docated in 
the Cyrus Hall Me ormick Pal \. Washington and Dee Unive ¥, bexington, Virginia. Ut ap 


pears here by courtesy of Mr. Henry Bo Coleman, fr. iibrarian 
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quoted here in full with only a few minor corrections in spelling and 
punctuation. It appeared under the headline: 


CANAL BOAT LOST IN THE MOUNTAIN! 
Mouth of North River 
Saturday, January 21st. 

Mr. kprior 

We have just passed through a day of the most thrilling and awfully melancholy 
scenes and adventures that it has ever been my lot to witness. For several days our 
water courses have been quite fresh, and the heavy rain of last night raised North 
River several feet higher than it was the evening previous. This morning the Canal 
boat Clinton, Capt. Wood, having on board some 94 negro hands, and several white 
hands who were on their way to the Central Railroad to work for Messrs Coleman, 
Morrig, & Co., besides four or five young gentlemen, and the boat hands (five in 
number) attempted to pass on up the river to Buchanan. Just after passing the 
North River Bridge, the tow-line broke, and the boat drifted at the mercy of the 
water down James River, towards the Mountain dam—the water being too deep to 
touch bottom with poles— about 100 yards before she reached the dam at the Cement 
Kilns, seven persons pumped off, and attempted to swim ashore, four reached the 
shore safely, viz; a Mir. Sydney Royal, bE. Hugg, and two of the boat hands. ‘Three 
went over the dam and perished, viz: a Mr. Paine, from Fredericksburg, and two 
negro men, Phe Captain of the Boat held the tiller and called to those on the bank 
to enquire what he had best do. He was told to straighten up his boat and let her run, 
but to stick to her. He therefore, exerted himsclf mantfully, succeeded in getting 
down her stern to prevent her from going over broadside, and over she went, riding 
the waves like a thing of life, no lives were lost in this leap, but now came the awful 
crisis, Viz: torun through the White Rock, the Litthe Balcony, the Great Balcony 
falls, and the Lobacco Hills, places that formerly made the boldest hearts quake, 
and the strongest nerves give way under favorable circumstances, now the scene be 
came most thrillingly exciting to observe the boat crowded with human beings, 
hurried on as it were, by the boiling waters with the speed of a race horse, down the 
river, as we all supposed, into the very jaws of destruction, On she specded, and as 
she passed within a foot of the White Rock, which, if she had struck, she must have 
gone to pieces—the Captain and four or five persons jumped from her on the rock 
and there they were out in the middle of James River, on a naked rock, the raging 
waters roaring around them—on went the boat—the “little Bell” and “Big Bell” 
just below in one or the other of which we all thought she must inevitably go to 
pieces, but a kind “Providence,” determined to have a hand in the matter and contrary 
to all calculation she missed every rock until she reached the head of the ‘Tobacco 
Hills where she hung lightly on a rock in the middle of the river. ‘Then came the 
question can these people be saved, then came the response “we'll try” and off some 
of us dashed to get a batteau, and some skilful watermen who were willing to peril 
their lives in the humane effort. A boat was obtained, some hands were collected 
who dragved the boat over the towpath, and launched her in James River below the 
Cement Kilns. No time was to be lost, the river was still rising, and the wind by 
this time was blowing a perfect hurricane through the gap of the mountain, making 


the adventure next thing to madness. But the question was propounded “Bovs who 
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will go?” when out stepped some half dozen or more brave hearts, among them, an 
old boatman, a headman named Frank Padget, upon whose skill we felt rested our 
main dependance to rescue those who were in such imminent peril, Frank was re 
quested to take the head of the boat, and select such men as he wanted to man 
and manage her. This he did with the accurate judgment usual with such men in 
such matters. He said he wanted but two assistants, and selected Sam and Bob, two 
negrocs, out of a half dozen others. A Mr. Wm. Matthews, and a Mr. McCollogan, 
two gentlemen in the employ of the Jas. River & Kanawha Company. volunteered to 
go along and assist also. These five jumped aboard, pushed out from shore, and 
pulled manfullv for the opposite shore, to get into a current that would take them 
near the White Rock. They had scarcely reached midway the stream when a heavy 
squall struck the boat, and drove them back to the same shore they started from. 
Their brave resolve was not to be shaken by this catspaw, so up the river they towed, 
and out they again shot into the angry stream, and on they flew towards the White 
Rock, they approached it, Frank is heard to give some direction, the men got ready, 
a tow-line is thrown to the men on the Rock who caught and clung to it with all their 
energy. Frank skilfully shoots the head of his boat into the eddy under the Rock. 
He is heard to call out “down with your stern” and the boat comes up beautifully to 
the Rock just below. Hurah!!] they are saved, and the welkin rung again with a shout 
from shore. But half their work was not done, to take them aboard, to pull across 
and land the poor fellows took less time than it takes to write it. Then to make a few 
more preparations, to cut out and fly down steam through the fearful Balcony 
gorge to the rescue of the rest was the work of a few minutes only.— While engaged 
in saving these above, the water had risen enough to start the Canal boat off again, 
and away she went headlong through the Tobacco Hills, and hung just below in the 
small timber of a small island then mostly covered with water. On her passage one 
of the negroes on board had jumped off on a flat rock near the velvet rock and as 
we passed there he stood without his coat, wet with spray and shivering in the cold, 
imploring help, but the boat could not then be gotten to him, and it flew to the as 
sistance of those who remained still on the Canal boat. Many persons on shore were 
affected to tears as they witnessed the scene at this moment. The Canal boat was 
reached in safety and all hands taken off and safely brought to shore. None but 
those who were present, can imagine what feelings of relicf were experienced at 
that moment. 

Then it was asked “Frank can the poor man on the rock be saved.” He replied 
“ves sir, I think so.” “Then let us lose no time.” ‘The boat was gotten in the Canal 
at the rope ferry, and towed back above the falls, and pulled again over the tow 
path. The same noble fellows who had already been through, again volunteered, 
and two others, one a white man, and one negro consented also to go. — The situation 
of the rock was dangerous in the highest degree. Away they fly, the man on the rock 
is motioned to, to jump into the boat, as she passes by, which he understands. He 
fixes himself so as to jump, the boat arrives, he jumps into her, we all on shore fix 
our mouths for a shout, but Oh God! Horror of horrors! the boat has struck. He 
stern swings around, the water washes over the upper gunnel, and in the twinkling 
of an eve she is wrapped around the rock, crushed like an egg shell. Five of these on 
board have just time to leap upon the rock. Three are in the water, the brave 
Frank, the courageous Bob and the poor man whom they had gone to rescue. Bob 
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clung to the stern oar and drifted ashore on the opposite side, Frank struggled 
mantully, for a minute, and went down to rise no more, with the poor creature he 
was trying to save, No one can describe the feelings which we all experienced at 
that moment. But now there were five brave hearts on that rock to save, and no 
tune to be lost for night was approaching. ‘The water was sloshing over the rock 
and covering them with spray. Phe weather freezing. ‘Vo send off for another old 
headman, to ride home and send another messenger for the waterman, to get an- 
other batteau and collect together hands to throw her over the tow path, occupied 
but afew minutes. We reached the proper place, pulled the boat out, and were just 
starting her over the bank when awlul to tell, the negro let her get away, and she 
went out, with all our efforts to prevent— beyond our reach in the river, and broke 
to preees below on the rocks. Providence may have had a hand in this to prevent a 
further loss of life, for it was now fully dark, and scomed madness to trust oneself out 
insuch a wind on such water, but we would have done it if we could have gotten a 
boat, as we had no other at hand we are forced to wait until morning, having the 
belief forced upon us thatthe brave unfortunates now on that rock would be frozen 
before midnight, while [am now writing, at i o'clock at night, they may be in the 
embrace of death, 


Sunday, Waving sent and obtained another boat last night, we collected all the 


hands we could, and by daylight commenced work, and got her launched in the river 
below the dam. Placed the old mountain ferryman, Sam Evans, in command of her, 
and sent with him six volunteers. Phe river had risen some in the night, vet we were 
informed, contrary to our expectation, that the men were alive and still on the 
rock. Soon the boat was prepared and the skilful waterman shot her out into the 
stream, On she sped until they got below Balcony falls, where they hugged the bank 
on the Bedford side, and stopped up to make observations. ‘They then shoved out to 
a large rock near the middle of the river, and upon it fixed an anchor of pig-metal 
to which they tied a long towline that had been procured for the purpose. The 
boat was then cautiously dropped through the awful gulph below the rock on 
which the devoted men stood, Phe hands endeavored to pull up to it, but could not, 
and we all thought she must inevitably swamp in the heavy water, what anxiety was 
then felt by those on the rock as well as those on shore. But no, Sam Evans takes up 
a long pole, braces himself, gets a hold and on moves the boat, then a line was 
thrown to those on the rock, the next moment, up she goes, the half frozen men 
were lifted on board, the line was cut and away they flew like an arrow, safe and se 
cure. No pen can deseribe the feelings experienced at this moment. The Hills e¢ hoed 
avain with the loud long shout given by a hundred mouths- The five poor fellows 
will all escape with their lives, though seve ral will be badly frost-bitten. Heaven 


grant we may not have any more such scenes. 


As may be seen from this account, Frank Padget was not the only man 
to risk his life that day. Another witness to the ‘melancholy accident’ gives 
signal credit to ‘Mr. William Matthews, the James River Company's cat 
penter.”* Matthews was with Frank in the rescue craft and was able to 


® Richmond Daily Dispatch, 27 January i854, p. 3 
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reach the rock when Frank and the man they were trying to rescue were 
swept off the sinking bateau and drowned. Spending the night on the 
rock, they could not be gotten off until ten o'clock Sunday morning when 
they were ‘more dead than alive.’ 

“Phe intrepid Matthews was dreadfully frost bitten, and our accounts 
say it was feared he would not live. We trust this fear may not be realized. 
He who perils his life for others has a double claim upon the sympathies 
of his fellow man.’ ? 

In all, six people lost their lives but the abandoned canal boat itself was 
reported captured lower down the gorge practically uninjured. If the 
crew and passengers had stayed with her, none would have been lost. But 
no one on board could have foreseen that in the raging flood of Balcony 
Falls. 

It was not long after the publication of his letter that Captain Echols, 
moved by the martyr-like conduct of Frank Padget, the slave, ordered 
the monument and had it set up beside the canal lock opposite Velvet 
Rock lying in that part of the turbulent river that witnessed Frank's 
heroism and sacrifice.” “Pravelers by canal packet, pausing briefly on their 
journeys as the boats were locked through, ecould read the inscription be 
lore proceeding on their respective ways. Nid the name of Frank Padget 
became a legend and was known and respected throughout the valley. 

Phe monument stands in the exact spot where Captain Echols had it 
placed and it is reported that presumably it will remain there as long as 
granite lasts. For when the James River-Kanawha Canal property passed 
into the hands of the Richmond and Allegheny Railroad ‘a stipulation 
was entered into the contract that the monument is never to be disturbed: 
and when the Chesapeake and Ohio Company acquired the former road 
it covenanted to keep the monument intact, and it has farthfully carried 
out its agreement.“ 

It is fitting that this should be so. Relocated and placed on the highway 
for all to see, motorists would either whiz on by without seeing it, or else 
pause momentarily, read the Inscription, say “how quaint,” and then go 
on and forget all about it. 

‘This writer is certain that he is going to remember it, however. Setting 
out from Natural Bridge expressly to find the monument, directions were 

7 Tbid 
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obtained from the watchman at the Virginia Electric and Power Com 
pany’s 1,920 K.W. hydro-electric plant located at the Balcony Falls power 
dam, 16-feet drop, spanning the James below Glasgow, on the same site 
as the dam over which the canalboat Clinton had been swept a century 
before. 

After what scemed an cternity of walking along the railroad tracks, 
we sighted the monument, then climbed down and up the far side of the 
depression that was once the canal bed, and read the inscription there 
in that tranquil spot hemmed in by the hills—as far a place from a ship- 
wreck as one Could possibly imagine on a lovely spring afternoon. 

Here we were alone with the James River that was once Virginia's life- 
blood artery and there was no sound except for the voice of the river 
splashing busily around the rocks below. And the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and the blue sky above them furnished a setting of unforgettable gran 
deur. ; 

Here it waé easy to appreciate as nowhere else the immortal words of 
the apostle St. John: ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’ '° 
Frank Padget—rest in peace 


10 Jolin, 15°14 
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Men, Monotony, and Mouldy Beans—Life 
on Board Civil War Blockaders 


BY JAMES M. MERRILI 


QO American volunteer seamen, life on board any ship carrying 

gut routine assignments can be irksome and dull. Whether on 

board a Yankee gunboat off the African slave coast in i844 or on 
board a cargo ship anchored in the back waters of the South Pacific a hun 
dred years later, the average sailor fidgets, Complains, and longs for a lay 
over ata liberty port. Much Civil War duty was monotonous. Some blue 
jackets, who served on board Union blockaders off the Southern coasts, 
described ship routine as ‘Pretty stupid,’ and one declared it ‘a perfect 
hell.” 

‘TPothe Union Navy inthe Civil War went the task of blockading more 
than 3.000 miles of coastline from Virginia to Pexas. Phis meant station 
ing gunboats off Confederate ports and in lonely rivers and sounds, whose 
shores were held frequently by enemy guerillas.* Although the work in 
the navy involved neither the degree of peril nor the amount of privation 
that attended the Civil War military campaigns, the awful monotony was 
broken only by exposure to the elements, and, occasionally, by Confed- 
erate blockade runners dashing out for the open sea. At night aboard the 
Yankee gunboats, no lights or noises were permitted, hatches were coy 
ered and lanterns were dimmed with casings. Expecting any minute to 
sight enemy craft, crews were ready to slip anchor cables and man the 
guns: steam was kept up; officers slept half dressed with their side arms 
within easy reach. One naval lieutenant declared ina letter home that he 


was ‘bere used up so fast by the anxieties and climate together’ that if he 
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should spend more time on blockade duty he would not be ‘worth much.’ 
Another summer of blockade duty, he stated, 


will finish the breaking down. ... “The publick give credit for feats of arms, but the 
courage which is required for them, cannot compare with that which is needed to 
bear patiently, not only the thousand annoyances but the total absence of every- 
thing that makes life pleasant and even worth living. 


Characteristic of any navy at any time, complaints from Union blue- 
jackets in 1861 increased as the Civil War lengthened from months into 
years. The men grumbled about everything from the daily routine, hard 
work, and heat, to food, homesickness, and the absence of girls. Journals, 
letters, and newspaper accounts all attest that the commonest grievance 
of the sailor in the Federal Navy concerned monotony. ‘During the last 
week,’ ascaman wrote home, ‘I have seen cnoughf [sic] of the sea. Lam not 
sea sick but Tam sick of the Sea."* On board Florida, off Wilmington, North 
Carolina, a sailor penned in his diary: 


I told her {his mother] she could get a fair idea of our ‘adventures’ if she would go on 
the roof of the house, on a hot summer day, and talk to half a dozen hotel hallboys, 
who are yenerally far more intelligent and agreeable than the average ‘acting off- 
cer. Then descend to the attic and drink some tepid water, full of iron-rust. Then go 
onto the roof again and repeat this ‘adventurous process’ at intervals, until she has 
tired out, and go to bed, with every thing shut down tight, so as not to show a light. 
Adventure! Bah! The blockade is the wrong place for it. 


For those ‘raging lions’ who believed that wars were won by firing cannon, 
the quiet and usually uneventful work of the blockade seemed to accom 
plish nothing. 

Many sailors, especially those in more southerly waters, complained of 
the excessive heat. When the ships lay at anchor, ready to get under way 
at a moment's notice, the men were oppressed by the heat generated in 
the engine rooms. Off Charleston, South Carolina, one officer grumbled 


that he was in ‘one constant drench of perspiration.” * Heat prostration was 
not uncommon. 


But if life on board the wooden ships was hard, it was worse on board 
those vessels with ‘steel corsets,’ the monitors, which. as a class. were bare 
ly seaworthy. As waves dashed over one ironclad, which was headed for 
Charleston, one sailor yelled to his friend: ‘ld rather go to sea ina diving- 
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bell.’ Another cried out: ‘Give me an oyster-scow! anything!—only let it 
be of wood, and something that will float over, instead of under the 
water.’? ‘There was a general dislike for the ironclad service. Quarters 
on board were ‘damp, dark, and dingy.” In hot climates, the monitors were 
‘almost impossible to live in.’ The condensed moisture ran ‘in streams 
from their bulkheads.” ‘In fact,’ an ironclad skipper observed, ‘you can 
write your name with your finger on the walls of the cabins.” When the 
hatches were shut, temperatures below decks became ‘intolerable’ in the 
course of a few hours. In the colder climates, ‘it was very much like living 
ina well.’* So arduous was the monitor service that crews’ wages were in 
creased one fourth, and the wooden steamer /lome was sent South so that 
monitor men could have an opportunity to recuperate after becoming ex 
hausted by the continued hard service. 

Sailors of the entire fleet complained about seasickness. It was not un- 
usual for recruits to write home, as one did: ‘Tam not used to bob| bling 
up and down on the Sea... . I tell you it made me disy |sic| the first day.* 
Complaints were also leveled at the food which, in one instance, consisted 
of “Moldy and Musty Beans’ tor twenty-five days.'? One officer on board 
Brazilerra recorded in his diary that he was awakened at night by the rats 
playing on him, nibbling at his fingers and pulling his hair.’ Another 
sailor wrote to the Secretary of the Navy: ‘Give me my discharge and let 
me go home. I am a poor, weak, miserable, nervous half-crazy boy . 
everything jar[s] ... upon my delicate nerves... .""* 

Routine on board the blockaders started at 5:30 A.M., when crews were 
rousted out of their hammocks, and the decks swept fore and aft, clothes 
scrubbed and the ‘bright work’ polished. Breakfast was served at 8:00 
A.M.; dinner, at noon; supper, at 4:30 P.M. During the day’s work at sea, 
the sailors were employed in the usual shipboard duties of cleaning guns, 
painting, polishing and standing watch." 

Drills were frequent. An article in The Continental Monthly described a 
typical exercise. Gun practice started with the rapid roll of the drum. 
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‘Here, there, everywhere,’ men jumped to their feet and rushed to then 
battle stations fully equipped with cutlass and gun. ‘Pass nine inch shell 
and load!’ roared the captain. ‘Now run out! train her two points off port 
quarter; elevate for five hundred yards! Fire! Run her in! Run out stat 
board gun! Run her home! ‘Train her three points oif starboard quarter! 
Fire!’ 

On the bridge of the hurricane deck, the first lieutenant supervised the 
men as they worked the guns, trained, loaded, and ‘mimic{ked] fire.’ He 
shouted through his speaking trumpet: ‘Boarders and pikemen at port 
quarter! First boarders advance! Second boarders advance! Repel board 
ers! Retreat boarders! Pikemen cover cutlass division! Fire! Repel board 
ers!’ In fifteen seconds, the writer recalled, men had crowded around the 
port bulwarks, and were ‘slashing the air with the most Quixouc fury.’ 
Crouched on bended knees, marines and pikemen aimed their rifles, 
snapped the triggers and poured into ‘an imaginary foe a vast volley of 
imaginary balls.’ Retreat was ordered, and the men returned to their re 
spective watches, work, or recreation." 

The roll of the drums occasionally signaled a false alarm or a real at 
tack. One humorous incident, which occurred at midnight on board Flag, 
was described by an officer ina letter to his parents. Che slumbering men 
were awakened by the boatswain bellowing: “Slip the cable! Slip the 
cable!’ Rushing out on the spar deck, sailors saw a floating object: bear 
ing down on the ship, and heard the boatswain yell: “Back her, back her, 
for God's sake back her; she is right under our bows.” One tar jumped 
for the deck, expecting to take his ‘next breath among the stars.’ As Flag 
backed her engines, the imagined torpedo boat glided harmlessly past in 
the swift current. A shot from one of Flag’s guns cut it in two, and the 
‘torpedo’ proved to be merely a mass of floating seaweed. 

\lthouch the work on the blockade was hard and monotonous, Yankee 
scamen improvised simple recreation. On board the blockaders, from 
sunset to 8:00 pe. all hands assembled in groups on the forecastle to 
sing, or to listen to the violin or to old salts, who were ‘proud to give... 
asong ora yarn. One sailor's diary contains the notation that he heard 
two ‘acting wardroom officers swap lies’ until he nearly ‘exploded with 
laughter.’ Other groups sat on bitts making their own shoes, blouses and 
erass hats. Runaway ‘Plantation darkeys, who had managed to escape Lo 
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the Union Navy, sang and danced and, on board Minnesota, their comical 
efforts brought ‘roars of laughter’ which could be heard in the captain's 
cabin.'® 

Music, the traditional entertainment at sea, was the staple morale 
raiscr. On board Vanderbilt, oilicers bought a full set of musical instru- 
ments and formed a band of ‘minstrels.""" Music was so popular in one 
squadron that the commander wrote the Secretary of the Navy: 


I have refrained all PE could from troubling the Department with secondary mat- 
ters, but will now ask of it the favor to order a Band of Music, to be enlisted for 
this ship... . My opinion, founded on long experience and observation, is that the 
moral and indeed physical effect, upon a large crew by music at stated hours is most 
sauushactory.!* 


Sailors who could not play, danced to the tunes of their more talented 
shipmates. In one wardroom, officers threw off their ‘quarterdeck dignity,’ 
and engaged in an Indian war dance. At the sound of a gong, a ‘most ludi 
crous band of Amazons’ appeared from the different staterooms wearing 
short dresses made of coffee bags, tarpaulin hats and heavy sea boots. 
Starting their dance, the fun was ‘fast and furious’ until one officer tried 
‘ttocuta pigeon wing,’ and fell flat on the deck, ‘jarring the ship.’'" After 
weeks of struggle, Brazileira’s theatrical company held its first perform 


ance, Which included a skit entitled ‘Stage Struck,’ a dance, several songs 


anit the comic operetta Ethiopiana.” “This proved so popular with the 
‘captive’ audience that other shows were staged. A platform was rigged 
on the port side of the quarter-deck, running from the house to just aft 
the mainmiast. Sails were swung around overhead so that the audience was 
entirely covered, and the stage was decorated with flags and greens. ‘Phe 
printed programs announced; 


Phe manager has the honor to inform the officers and crew of the U.S. Bark Bra 
Jena that he has fitted up at enormous expense this Truly Magnificent place of 
resort New Scenery, Costumes, Ete. No pains will be spared to make this ‘Theatre 
the Best in the Country. Special Police will be in attendance to preserve order, 


That evening, the show included “The Laughable, Burlesque Operetta 
of Bombashes Furioso,’ the “Grand ‘Trial Dance,’ a song and a recitation. 
\ diarist recorded that the whole thing was ‘really very funny’ and that 
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one officer, although ‘too heavy in figure,’ looked ‘the handsome woman 
to perfection.’ *° 

‘The more salty on board the blockading ships spent hours in the tatoo- 
ers’ quarters. Ihe most popular designs included hearts, bridal wreaths, 
‘true love-knots,’ anchors and the ‘mysteries of Religion’ with the ‘All 
secing eye.’ Seamen, who had a ‘taste for the fine arts,’ could select por 
traits of shepherds with their ‘pipes—not tobacco,’ crooks, lambs and 
cottages. A_ victim of ‘the tender passion’ from his girl friend, one sailor 
had himself embroidered with two hearts and two sets of initials, ‘the 
whole surrounded by a nuptial wreath.’ Another in the same predica- 
ment ordered crossed daggers and a bleeding heart pierced by a flaming 
dart." 

‘The more serious bluejacket, who was lucky enough to be on board a 
ship with a library, passed the hours by reading. Newspapers were one 
oflicer’s greatest enjoyment, although he admitted that he often read 
‘Vhackeray. For use with the forces afloat, the Navy Department, in 1864, 
purchased seventy-five Bibles, eighty Webster's English dictionaries, 
twenty-five atlases, and twenty copies of George Bancroft’s History of the 
United States.” But the Bible, ‘with few exceptions,’ as an officer recalled 
in his memoirs, was ‘thrown aside.’** “The monitor Dictator possessed 
‘quite a nice library’ of 200 volumes. ‘Some of the books,’ the captain 
wrote home, ‘are valuable and some pretty editions. For instance Mot 
ley’s rise of the Dutch republic $12... Halls Arctic Voyage—Harper made 
a deduction of 40 per cent on all the prices and much more on some of 
them... and he threw in some books.’** The library on board Penobscot 
included, besides technical books on gunnery and steam, the Bible, the 
Constitution of the United States, an English dictionary, Cooper's Naval 
History of the United States, and Washington Irving's biographies of Co 
lumbus and George Washington.” 

‘The emotional and psychological reaction of the Civil War sailor was 
no different from his counterpart in World War IT. Like the fictional Mr. 
Roberts on board his AK in the South Pacific, seaman Osborn on board 
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his gunboat off Charleston in 1864 complained that music, dancing, the 
atricals, and books could not replace the companionship of women. ‘I like 
it well enough,’ Osborn wrote his girl friend, ‘only I miss Ladies society 
yours especial[]]y. Was it not for that I would be contented here.’ ** When- 
ever a blockader was anchored in a friendly port after months at sea, those 
on board watched for the ‘petticoats.’ ** When women were reported pass 
ing on steamboats, tugs, or ferries, sailors rushed to the side, and all the 
spyglasses on the ship were immediately put into use. There was excite 
ment when wives or nurses from nearby military camps visited the block 
aders. ‘A captain’s lady was on board this morning,’ noted an officer in his 
journal, ‘the only white woman we have seen during the last five months.’ ** 
When it was reported that ‘real-alive young ladies,’ who were headed for 
a military camp down the coast, had arrived in Ossabaw Sound on board 
the transport Neptune and were coming on board Brazileira, the crew was 
thrown into ‘a state of mild phrenzy,’ although one diarist pointed out, 
‘few of us believed it really possible until we saw them distinctly un 
deniably before us.’ As the women neared the ship, all hands were 
drummed to their battle stations. ‘Vhe diarist described the youngest as 
having ‘great big black eyes of the most destructive character, exquisite 
feet and ankles. . . dazzling white stockings. Mem.’ Ushering them into 
the wardroom, he recorded that the executive officer boasted that he was ‘a 
sailor from the top of his head to the end of his big toe nail.’ which made 
one woman’s eyes open ‘like saucers.’ Everything in the wardroom was de- 
lightful except ‘for that damn liquor.’ One officer was a ‘very little gone’; 
another, a ‘little lively’; a third, ‘pretty bad.’ The ladies ‘noticed it.’ When 
they were about to leave, a crew member appeared on the starboard side 
leading a blanket horse on which was mounted another sailor in woman's 
clothes, who was introduced as ‘Mrs. Jeff Davis.” Returning the ladies to 
Neptune, Brazileira’s boat crew circled the transport singing ‘Good 
Night.’ ** 

If the subject of women was foremost in the minds of the seamen, food 
and drink were a close second. Life was so dull on the blockaders that one 
man reported: ‘When breakfast’s done, the next thing T look forward 
to is dinner, and when that’s done, I look for supper time.’ “This scems 
hardly credible when, on board Augusta, a sailor's daily ration consisted 
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of navy bread, salt beef or pork, flour, dried apples, desiccated potatoes 
and vegetables, sugar, tea, vinegar, molasses, rice and butter.*’ For those 
on board ships anchored in the calm waters of the sounds, peas, new pota- 
toes, beets, blackberries and other ‘garden produce’ could be obtained 
from abandoned patches on shore. Oysters and crabs were found without 
difficulty.” 

On special occasions the fare was improved, For Uhanksgiving on board 
Vanderbilt, the ship's company ate ‘hot bread and canned roast beef’; while 
on another vessel, the officers “handsomely demolished’ champagne and 
turkeys.”’ Although on Christmas the sailors ate pork and bean soup for 
dinner, packages from home, consisting of ‘All sorts of good things, Sugar 
plums, {and] fruit cake,’ filled the void.** Not satisfied even with Christ- 
mas boxes, one man promised in a letter: 


If we come to N.Y. PE want to lay in a large box of provisions consisting of Boiled 
ham, canned tomatoes and fruits, cake, bolonies [src], sardines, herrings, onions, 
Lima beans and butter, cheese. ... Our living here consists of hard crackers, pork, 
corned beet, tea, coffee, boiled flour, called duff, can[njed meat pickles and butter.*° 


‘Tf you want a Sailor to work give him his whiskey and he is true to the 
letter,’ one blucyacket commented in his journal.“ Drunkenness among 
their crews drove most commanders to despair. In 1862, Congress passed a 
law stopping the sailors’ grog ration” and, when the statute was read to 
enlisted men, it was met with ‘disgust.’ “ They immediately started sign 
ing petitions to have the law repealed. Some called it ‘an act of tyranny.’ 

‘The law did not curb drunkenness. ‘Strong drink,” a captain remi 
nisced, was absolutely forbidden, but ‘bottles labeled “Navy Sherry” 
were good substitutes.’*’ On board one ship, an officer went aft into the 
steerage, where he found a mess kettle full of ale and an officer ‘pretty 
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well set up." “T have never been so much impressed with the dreadtul 
reality of sin,’ a volunteer wrote home, ‘as I have been here.’ Pratlic in 
spirituous liquor was secretly pushed by private traders. When ashore in 
Port Royal, tars could buy liquor for $10 a bottle from men on the whart. 
Some of this was described as ‘the most wretched stuff, worth perhaps 10 
cents.” Fen gallons of whiskey were stolen from the medical supplies on 
board Powhatan and, when petty oflicers confessed, they were promptly 
clamped in irons to await court-martial.“ One seaman begged the com 
mander of Sabine to disregard the charge of drunkenness against him be 
cause he was ‘nota drinking man.’ ‘I have a wife,” he begged in a written 
statement, ‘who will become crazy when she learns that {the} one... to 
whom she had always looked up with respect, has in an unguarded mo 
ment... blighted his future prospects... .""* 

Commanding the ironclads in Charleston harbor, Admiral John Dahl 
gren ordered six barrels of whiskey from the army to be used ‘under medi 
cal direction’ for his men while in action.*” “Vhis act was denounced by 
Secretary Welles, who sent the monitors a shipload of ice, and suggested 
the use of ‘strong iced coffee’ or ‘Oatmeal mixed with water’ as a sub 
stitute.*® 

The officers and enlisted men of the navy looked forward to liberty at 
towns occupied by Federal troops along the seaboard. When news arrived 
that the ship would go to a liberty port for provisions and possibly ove 
haul, the crew was ‘perfectly electrified’ and in ‘a swirl of excitement.” 
“The Southern Federal capital,’ Port Royal, chief naval base for the South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron, was regarded as the most desirable Iib- 
erty port along the rebel coast. Here were the headquarters of the military 
forces operating in the area and, consequently, there were many attrac 
tions which could not be found at the smaller stations. Port Royal had a 
‘good deal of society,’ for many army wives had accompanied their hus 
bands to the camp. All supplies for the squadron were received and dis 
tributed, and transports arrived daily, bringing fresh provisions and mail, 
For the officers and men, who had been stationed for months on some 
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lonely river or at sea, steaming for Port Royal was ‘like going toa city from 
some barren desert.’ 

Port Royal gave the appearance of a bustling town, and its little shops 
offered a variety of ‘staple as well as fancy goods’ to the sailor on liberty. 
Once ashore, the bluejackets usually went first to the Port Royal House, 
where they downed glasses of ale, and then walked to Beard and Co., a 
sutler’s place, to buy needed articles or to have their pictures taken to 
send home. If, at the butcher shop, the ‘jolly red faced’ proprietor took a 
fancy to a sailor, he would ask him into the back room for some ‘very fait 
whiskey.’ 

On Sunday liberty, sailors could attend church services at a theater 
which had been constructed by soldiers who had been ‘weary of doing 
nothing.’ Here, an Episcopalian minister in a ‘rusty black gown’ stood on 
the stage, while an army private played a melodeon and conducted the 
singing. Nearby, at the African Baptist Church, ‘a tall copper-hued negro’ 
pastor preached from behind a pine pulpit. 

The leading liberty port for the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron 
was the ‘queer old place’ of Beaufort, North Carolina, which was ‘neither 
London, Vienna, St. Petersburg, nor New York.’ One man described the 
town ‘as a string of houses, a number of churches, and lots of sand’; an- 
other, ‘a sleepy Rip-Van-Winkle, dead-alive, gone-to-seed, fishing-smack 
town.’ For recreation, the tar had a choice of either the bowling alley, 
‘where poor beer’ was sold, or the billiard saloon.** 

The happiest day of the sailor’s life came when his ship was assigned to 
Philadelphia, New York, or Boston, for extensive repairs. When a captain 
gave the order to up-anchor for home, the men sprang to the windlass. ‘] 
venture to say,’ one man observed, ‘that no anchor of equal weight and 
dimensions ...ever came up... within the same space of time as ours did 
on that occasion.’*® About to go home, one sailor counted his 150 green 
backs and wrote toa friend that he was ‘going on a regular tare [sic]’ when 
the ship docked.” Not fortunate enough to be homeward bound, another 
seaman commented: ‘What luck some pegple do have! If one of the shells 


48 See Charles Nordoff, “Two Weeks at Port Royal,’ Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, XXVII 
(1869), 112; Robert S. Davis, “Three Months around Charleston Bar; or the Great Siege as We Saw 
It,’ The United States Service Magazine, 1 (1864), 169; Charles C. Coffin, Four Years of Fighting ... 
(Boston: ‘Ticknor & Fields, 1866), pp. 224-225; log of Braziletra, pp. 85,86, go; and I. E. Vail, Three 
Years ..° (New York: Abbey Press, 1902), pp. 79-80; Post, ‘A Diary on the Blockade in 1864,’ op. cit., 
p. 2572: and [John W. Adams], “The Failure at Fort Fisher,” The Overland Monthly, IV (1870), 493 

49 Vail, op cit., pp 68 69 

so Arthur M. Schlesinger, ed. ‘A Bluejacket’s Letters Home, 1863-1864.) The New England Quar 
terly, 1 (1928), 566 
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had only hit us the other day we should be going home to glory, cool drinks 
and our best girls.’** 

Although heroic in the face of enemy fire, this remark sums up the typi- 
cal attitude of the seamen who felt themselves to be in the backwash of the 
Civil War or, for that matter, in any war. 


51 Charles A. Post, op. cit., pp. 2569-2570. 


James M. Merrill took his B.A. at Pomona College, M.A. at Claremont Graduate School, 
Ph.D. at University of California, Los Angeles. A graduate of the Merchant Marine Acad 
emy at King’s Point, New York, he served as navigator on board a seaplane tender during 
World War IT. Currently, he is Assistant Professor of History at Whittier College, California. 
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Notes — 


ComMMENTS ON ‘Boston's Lirrie-KNOWN 
Packed Lines’ By DANA M. HAstTiINnGs 
IN APRIL 1955 Issur OF The American 

Neptune 


Pir subject of ‘packets’ requires a defi 
nition of the term in order to evaluate 
properly an article thercon, since the 
word is given a variety of meanings. 

\s applied to the ocean trades, the 
North Atlantic in particular, a ‘packet’ 
was a vessel which ran on a fixed sched 
ule, and was so advertised. A ‘packet 
line’ was an operation involving one or 
more packets to maintain an established 
schedule. ‘Packet’ is a functional desig 
nation concerned with the service in 
which a vessel was engaged. A vessel was 
a packet only when so engaged; just as 
the familiar conveyance of today is a 
‘school bus’ only when engaged in that 
particular service. ‘The term ‘packet’ 
does not define a design, although the 
service requirements called for certain 
definite characteristics which became as 
sociated with a packet. Operation by a 
fim with the word ‘packet’ in its title 
did not make a vessel a packet, any more 
than a bus of today changes its spots if 
operated by a ‘street railway company.’ 

Vessels that were not operated as 
packets were traders. “Their mode of 
operation we call 
‘amp) today. “They were advertised as 
up fora ccrtain port and a tentative sail 
would be published, they 
would depart if and when thes had a 
‘Reeular traders’ were those 


was) what would 


ing date 


pas load 
adhering generally to a fixed route, and 
sometimes a definite trade in addition 
Revular traders might maintain a fairly 
and were occasionally 
advertised as packets for prestige rea 


revular schedule, 
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sons, but they did not meet the essential 
criterion of sailing according to a set 
time schedule, full cargo or no. 

A packet line warranted the name 
only by operating vessels on a set sched- 
ule both as to time and destination— 
just as liners are operated today. A com 
mon agent, or agents, was usually the 
operating structure back of a line. The 
‘line’ was the operation, rather than the 
firm or group of agents back of it. Pan 
ticularly in the early days, there might 
be no firm with the line name. The own 
ership of the vessels varied widely. ‘The 
sailings were generally maintained by a 
definite group of vessels, but it was not 
uncommon for a vessel 
for limited service occasion arose. 
Thus a vessel might be a packet for one 
or two trips, and operate the rest of her 
life as a trader. Furthermore, the ope! 
ators of a packet service were frequently 
agents for traders as well, these serving 
as fecders for the packet trade in many 
mstances. 

Mr. Hastings rightly attributes the 
failure of the Boston packets to the lack 
of castbound cargoes. The importance 
of the availability of outbound cargoes 
cannot be overemphasized for it was the 
critical factor in all transatlantic packet 
operations. It was the reason that the 
New York packets were so highly suc 
cessful, whereas those from all other 
ports were short lived at best. The cot 
ton triangle and the Erie Canal were 
the most important attributes in this 
respect that exclusively New 
York’s. 

It is assumed that among the ‘much 
information which contradicts’ the 
claim that the Black Ball Line was the 
pionecr packet service, Mr. Hastings in 
cludes his facts regardine the 


to be inserted 
as 


were 


S0ston 
Liverpool service of 1805 since he refers 
to it as a packet organization. It is hard 
to see how this could be considered as a 
packet service. “The quoted advertise- 
ment for the ship Sally refers to it as a 
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' 
regular trader; {it appears that this is 
what it was. There is no evidence that 
this service met the definition of a pack 
et line by adhering to a set sailing sched 
ule on which the public could rely; that 
it put regularity and reliability first, 
even if it meant sailing with empty 
holds. 

It would be surprising indeed if any 
earlier pronouncement carricd the im 
port of the original Black Ball Line ad 
vertisement which first appeared in the 
New York papers of 27 October 1817, 
reading in part as follows: 


In order to furnish frequent and regular con 
veyance for GOODS and PASSENGERS, the 
subscribers have undertaken to establish a line 
of vessels NEW YORK and LIVER- 
POOL, to sail from each place on a certain 
day in every month throughout the vear. 

And it is the intention of the owners that 
one of these vessels shall sail from New York on 
the 5th, and one from Liverpool on the ist of 
every month 


between 


Isaac Wright & Son 
Francis Thompson 
sJenjamin Marshall 
Jeremiah Thompson 


‘This 
firms My 
date of 


lishment. of 
was in 


advertisement definitely con 

Hastings’ statement that the 
1816 is incorrect for the estab 
the Black Ball service. It 
1817 that the gamble was taken 
and the enterprise was launched. ‘The 
initial sailings were in 1818, with James 
Monroe from New York on 5 January as 
advertised, and Courier from Liverpool 
on 4 January, three days late. The idea 
was so new to the public that it took 
some time to convince them that ocean 
going vessels could maintain a schedule 
lines 
started to appear, among them the Bos 
ton line of Ree 


When they were convinced, other 


Were it not a new idea 
which was being tried out, it is hard to 
explain these facts 

ven if 


SCT VIC 


evidence of 
1S17 come to 
light, credit for introducing the packet 
ship cra must go to the Black Ball. P hits 
is ample claim to fame fon 


a true packet 


prior to should 


Jeremiah 
Phompson and his associates, for the 


packet services which followed their pi 


onecr effort. were prime factors in 
bringing about America’s Golden Age 
of Sail. The exacting service require 
ments brought forth the major advances 
in ship design and operation, Successive 
packet ships were the pioneers in speed, 
reliability, and passenger comforts 
just as the liners have been in the steam 
ship age—thus raising the general stand 
ard of American merchant: ships to 
world leadership. It is often forgotten 
that the speed records of the packet 
Ships of the 1830's and 1840's were only 
eclipsed by those of the far larger clip 
pers which were built for speed alone 
under the impetus of the Gold Rush 
trade after i849. The packet on the 
North Atlant truly American 
institution, and one of the foremost im 
portance in the period when America’s 
commercial life and growth centered in 
the shipping and trading of her met 
chant marine. 


Was a 


i. oH. HOLLY 


PLANs oF Re d'Ttaha 


Mer. Rubin de Cervin is mistaken in 
thinking that no plans exist of Re 
d'Ttalia (AMERICAN NeEvTUNE, XV, 208) 
In Volume g of Webb's Plans of Wooden 
Vessels... from 18yo to 1869 three plates 
are devoted to that ship. It is true that 
they show no boats, but otherwise they 
are very complete, giving inboard pro 
file, deck plans, and sheer and sail plan. 


R. ¢ ANDERSON 


Pitt SAKONNET RIVER 


I owave called 
Boat largely because 
a barn at Sakonnet 
dent of Newport can remember a few 
boats of the typo working on the Sakon 
net Passage. Other than that 
nothing of the ty yx 

Her construction is the usual clinker 
build of the period. Planking is 44-inch 
cedar over bent and jogged) frames. 
Keel, and skeg are oak. She is 


BOAT 


Sakonnet River 
she was found in 


this a 


Also, a very old resi 


we know 


stem 
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scaled inside with 34-inch cedar to the 
line of the thwarts, with a parting board 
under the main thwart. Knees are all 
natural crooks of apple. The main 
thwart knee is of interest, as it passes 
through the thwart and supports it 
from below. The shear clamp is notched 
over the frame heads and is through fas- 
tened to the plank and rubbing strip. 

Presumably the rig was rather small 
and used only for working off the wind, 
as she has very little keel. 

If anyone has pictures or further 
information regarding these boats, I 
would like very much to hear from 
them. 


ROBERT H. BAKER 


Mystery OF BANKS’S BATON 


On 14 July 1789, Archibald Menzies, 
surgeon on the ship Prince of Wales, 
wrote a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, per- 
ennial President of the Royal Society 
and princely patron of science. It was 
the day on which the Paris mob stormed 
the Bastille and eave France a national 
day. But Prince of Wales was running in- 
to London River on her return from a 


voyage of more than two and a half 
years that had taken her to the north- 
west coast of America and round the 
world. Menzies wrote: 


inland the natives had a 
short warlike weapon of solid brass somewhat 
in the shape of a New 
about is inches long 


In a remote commer 
/ealand patoo-patoos, 
It had a short handle with 
a round knob at the end: and the blade was of 
an oval form, thick in the middle but becom 
ing thinner towards the edges, and embellished 
on one side with an escutcheon inscribing Jos 
Banks Foq 
they 


olfers 


The natives put a high value on it; 
would not part considerable 

Phe inscliptional and escutchconal em 
bellishments worn off by their 
gieat attention inp keeping it clean. Lo com 
memorate this discovery Lhave given vour name 
to a 


with it tor 


were nearly 


cluster of ishinds round where we 


then at anche 
shall have the 


were 

In the course of a few days I 
honour of pointing out to you 
and that I 
have made of the coast and also of presenting 
you with a few mementoes from that and other 
parts of it 


their situation extent on a chart 


junks Island lies on the mainland 


side of Hecate Straits, the channel sep- 
arating the Queen Charlotte Islands 
from British Columbia. What was this 
mystery ‘baton’ and how did it get to 
this remote corner by 1788 when Men- 
zies saw it there? 

Banks was familiar with the patoo 
patoo. He bought one from a Maori at 
Poverty Bay, New Zealand, on 11 Oc- 
tober 1769. He states that they were 
made of stone, bone, or hardwood. He 
concluded that the ‘principal people’ 
wore them as Europeans then wore 
swords. Banks was then sailing on En- 
deavour with James Cook. 

Banks had intended to sail again with 
Captain Cook on his second voyage, 
which began in 1772, but did not go. 
John Marra, gunner’s mate of Resolu 
fion, states that for this voyage ‘medals 
were ordered to be struck in brass and 
Mr. Banks was at the expense of a few 
in gold and silver.” As the expedition 
was to touch at New Zealand, Banks 
may have had a few brass patoo-patoos 
made for the voyage. The ships did not, 
however, go nearer to the northwest 
coast of America than the Marquesas 
Islands. 

Cook's third expedition, 1777-1780, 
did go to the northwest coast but there 
was never any suggestion that Banks 
should go with it. An officer who did 
sail with it and had been on the 1768 
1771 voyage was Charles Clerke, a friend 
of Banks. Perhaps he took a baton on 
two with him. Another friend of Banks 
who sailed on both the second and third 


voyages was James Burney, who, in 
April 1778, secured two silver table 
spoons from the natives of Nootka 


Sound, Vancouver Island, in exchange 
for a pewter washbasin. 

Menzies’ account of the inscription 
indicates that the baton was made be- 
fore 1781. Banks then became a baronet 
and Sir Joseph. Menzies’ account sug 
vests that the baton had been in the 
hands of the natives for some consider 
able time. 

THOMAS DUNBABIN 
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‘THe Bric Sarah Bently. AN 
UNLUCKY SHIP 


Tue brig Sarah Bently was built in Free 
port, Maine, in 1844 by David Pratt. She 
was of 198 tons and her owners were 
James Koopman ‘and others.’ Among 
her ‘ship's papers’ is a list of her supplies 
containing some cighty-five items that 
were furnished by Jones and Hammond, 
‘These itemized accounts cover a period 
from 3 April 1844 to 19 June 1844. Sarah 
Bently was launched in July of 1844 and 
was under the command of Captain 
James Koopman. The total amount of 
supplics amounted to around $27,000. 
Among her papers are a number of re 
ceipts signed by Solomon ‘True and 
David Pratt given to Seth Bailey and 
Captain James Koopman for shares in 
Sarah Bently. 

Her first voyage began in July of 1844, 
and she arrived at Barbados in August. 
Leaving Barbados she ‘got ashore’ but 
was hauled off and was either towed o1 
sailed into Curacoa for repairs. ‘These 
repairs amounted to $426.25 and as the 
vessel was insured for $9,000, the dam- 
ages were amply covered. The ‘Protest’ 
herewith copied from the original in 
the writer’s possession is of interest and 
gives a vivid description of the wreck. 


PROTESI 


Bric. SARAH BENT Jas. KoormMan. MAstrer 

On a Voyage trom Barbados for 

[Dutch West Indies] this vessel got ashore and 

was got afloat again after being stripped of her 

sails and other furniture, arriving at Bonaire it 

was found that she could not be repaired there 

and she proceeded to Curacoa to refit and there 

it was determined to give up the intention of 

going to Bonaire for a cargo. An adjustment of 

loss is therefore required 

1844. Aug. 21. Sailed from Barbados 

Aug. 23. Strong breezes 

Northwesterly 

Aug. 24. At 4 .M. heavy squalls of Wind 

Rain, when it cleared up made 

land on the lee beam, up helm 

Squared the Main yard & 

before the wind, the 


a current setting 


went 
srig struck 
hove out 


Vessel 


a heavy sea running 


the Jong boat swung 


Bonaire 


broadside on and thumped heav 
ily thought it unsafe to get the 
anchor into the boat. Backed the 
Popsails without effect and then 
thought best to send to Bonaire 


for assistance. Sent Mate with 
two men in the Boat, who 
reached Bonaire at 4 P.M. and 


engaged Droghers and started to 
retuin immediately. Fearing that 
the vessel would bilge, thought 
best to unbend the sails, unreave 
the rigging and got the anchor 
on a spar with a line attached to 
save them. The vessel was strik 
ing heavily on the rocks but 
found very little water in= het 
Wind blowing directly on shore 
At noon more moderate 


Sarah Bently was finally refloated, went 
to Bonaire but ‘finding the Brig could 
not be overhauled there, concluded to 
go to Curacoa.” On the thirty-first: she 
arrived at Curacoa where a board of sur- 
veyors consisting of J. Sturtivant, H. F. 
Venal, A. W. Gordon, and C. Vanden 
mucker examined the vessel and found 
that ‘she had been ashore and advised 
that she be hove out, when it was found 
her false keel also her fore 
foot, her bottom badly chafed and pieces 
of coral rock sticking to it. Recom 
mended caulking and putting on a new 
keel and fore foot.’ 


gone and 


Besides the above 
damages there was much damage to the 
standing and running rigging, and to 
her sails. 

Sarah Bently was ve paired sufficiently 
to make a return voyage to New York. 
Her next voyaee was from New York 
in August of 1&45 to Wilmington, North 
Carolina, and thence to Port au Prince. 
\t this time John He. Oxnard was her 
master and Portland, Maine, was given 
as her home port. On her voyage to Port 
au Prince nothing unusual occurred and 
she returned to New York with a cargo 
of sugar. On & October she sailed from 
Wilmington for Port au Prince with a 
cargo of rice and ‘one thousand six hun 
dred shineles and a load of lumber.’ 

kn route to Port au 
Sently encountered a 


Prince Sarah 
very severe storm 
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and upon her arrival there a survey was 
requested to see ‘whether she is sea 
worthy for the duc performance of her 
destined voyage and if unseaworthy to 
recommend the most proper st¢ ps to be 
taken for the benefit of all concerned.’ It 
was found that the damage was not very 
severe and the vessel took on a cargo of 
lignum vitae, bound for New York. The 
survey of the damages done to Sarah 
Bently was made by ‘three Masters,’ Fred- 
erick Thather of the brig Albert Perkins, 
bur Scott of the bark Flector and Oliver 
Cutts of the brig Mayr 

Returning to New York Sarah Bently 


took on a load of corm for her first trip 


across the Atlantic. She left New York 
bound for Cork, Ireland, 10 February 
1847. Her crew consisted of John H. Ox 
nard, Master, James M. Smyth, Mate, 


William W. 
ingnon, Charles Davis, 
John vylyn Thomas, and 
Lewis Smith. All of the crew were under 
thirty years of ave. All were American. 

‘The next we hear of the brig Sarah 
Bently is contained ina Protest presented 
to the American Consul at Liverpool 
which stated that the vessel was wrecked 
and abandoned 24 March 1847 in Lati 
tude 15 97’ North and Longitude 30‘ 
50° West. 

Phe details of this harrowing experi 
ence described in the exact 
words of the Protest 


and the following seamen 
Bell, William I 


Decauses 


can best be 


bv this Public 
known and 
whom ut 


Instrument of 
Manifest unto all 
shall concem 
March in the 
ind eight hundred and forty 
Robert Armstrone, Consul of 
the United States of America, for the Port of 
Liverpool and its dependencies, personally ap 
Jolin Hl. Oxnard, late Master 


Protest, be it 
made persons 
doth, sav, on that on 
the twenty sixth day of vear of 
our Lord one thou 


seven before me 


peared before me 


of the Brie Sarah Benth of Porthind. Maine. of 
the burthen of one hundred and ninety eight 
tons, or thereabeau who had duly moted his 
Protest before me the said Consul, James M 
Smith. late Mate Willhom R. Bell, late Second 
Mate, and William Langnon, Seaman, of and 


belonging to the who being severally 


said brig 
sworn upon th 


sav that Phe 


Holy Grospe Is, did dispose and 


Brig being then staunch, tight 


and strong, well manned and well provided with 
sails and rigging, with cabels and anchors, and 
every other thing requisite for the intended voy 
age, having been laden at New York with a cargo 
of flour and corn and bound for Cork and a 
market, did on the twelfth day of February last 
get underway having a Pilot on board and put 
to sea at two pM. on the thirteenth and did dis 
charge the Pilot and did proceed on the voyage 
without anything worth of particular occuring 
until the seventeenth from which day until the 
twenty fourth they experienced very heavy 
weather which caused the Brig to labour and 
strain heavily and on the latter mentioned day 
it two AM., having encountered a heavy gale 
with a heavy sea, they hove the Brig too under 
close reefed Main topsail. At ten a.m. the wind 
blew with a tremendous fury and split the Main 
topsail. They set the balance reefed topsail 
which at cleven (o’Clock a.m.) was blown to 
ribbons. They then got a spare sail on the main 
rigging to keep the Brig up to the wind. The 
Brig laboured very heavy and they found she 
made a great deal of water. The decks being full 
of water they stove the bulworks to let it: off 
Finding the leak increasing, they broke open the 
after hatch and got some of the 
through the cabin and threw it 
lighten the vessel 


cargo up 
overboard to 
Ihe deck being constantly 
filled up to the rail with water, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that them men could keep at 
the pumps, the sea washing them away re 
peatedly. The wind continued to blow very hard 
and the Brig lay very broad. The twenty fifth 
commenced the wind blowing with unabated 
furv and the sea running very high. The Brig 
shipped very heavy seas. At two pM. John 
a Seaman, died at the pumps from 
cold and fatigue. The day ended the wind blow 


Decausey 


ing very hard and the sea increasing. The 
twenty sixth commenced the same, the Brig ly 
ing very broad. Finding she would hardly ride 


to the sea but lay like a log, they knocked down 
the bulkhead in the torecastle and got out some 
of the lighten her forward but she 
shipped such heavy seas that they were forced 
to leave off 
panion 

\t eight aM. broke open the half deck hatch 


cargo to 


and nail up the forecastle com 


and got some cargo out of the after hold. The 
crew very weak and much exhausted Ihe 
twenty-seventh commenced a litthe more mod 
erate and they set the foresail and close rected 
the foretopsail bat at ten aM. having heavy 
squalls, they had to take them in again and 


heave the Brig to head to the Bastward under 
a balanced reeted topsail, At twelve midnight 


the wind hauled to the Westward causing a 


very heavy cross sea. The day ended with very 
heavy squalls, the crew nearly worn out with 
constant purmping Phe twenty eighth com 
menced the wind blowing furiously. Ato two 


wMoa very heavy squall carried away both top 
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gallant masts, burst the mainsail and foresail 
from the gaskets, carried away the heel strap of 
the jib boom, the boom running part of the 
way in, the jib jammed in the cap. [he wreck 
of the masts and the yards were hanging to lee 
ward, it blowing so hard that it was impossible 
to get aloft to cut them away. All hands were 
very much bruised and worn down by the con 
stant wet and fatigue at the pumps 

The first of March at four p.m. more mod 
erate. At cight pM. bore up and set main 
spencer. [he latter part of the day they were 
employed in clearing away the wreck of the 
fore top gallant mast. Found the head of the 
foremast gone in the wake of the trussband, 
the foremast twisted nearly around, the lower 
and topmast rigging very much strainded, most 
of the running rigging chafed and parted. The 


Jigstay guys and head gear nearly all gone. ‘The 
leak continued the same. On the sixth, Lewis 


Smith, Seaman, died from cold and fatigue at 
the pumps. The Brig making more water 
At eight am 


they saw a large ship running 
to the 


Eastward and hoisted the colours half 
mast. On the seventh at one v.M. spoke the ship 
Cambridge, Peabody, Master, of and from New 
York bound for Liverpool. Both of the Brig’s 
boats were stove in trying to get them over the 
side and at four p.m. the Cambridge sent her 
boat and took off the crew, except the said Mas 
ter. At seven the said Master was taken off and 
went on board the Cambridge. The Brig was 
half full of water and had settled down two feet 
when the said Master left her. She was aban 


doned in Latitude 15.97 N. and Longitude go.,0 
twenty 


w. on the third of March The 


(1847) 





J 


Brig’s company arcvived safely in this port in the 
Cambridge 

Wheretore, and by reason of all and singular 
the premises, the said have desired to protest, 
and they the said Appearers, and TP the said 
Consul at their request, do solemnly and in 
form, protest against all persons whom it doth, 
may or shall concern, for all and all manner of 
damage, losses and detriment, which the said 
Brig, her cargo on board, or her takle, apparel 
and furniture, or cither of them, have or hath 
sustained by reason or means of the premises, to 
all settled, adjusted and recovered in time and 
place convenient and by loss or damages there 
by accuring not to fall on these Appearers, nor 
on the owner or owners of the said Brig but up 
on the person or persons who by law ought to 
bear and sustain the same by way of average 
or otherwise, the same having happened and 
been herein before mentioned, 
and not by or through any neglect or default 
of these appearers or any of the ship’s company, 
who all used their utmost endeavors to preserve 
the said Brig and cargo from damage 

In testimony to the truth whereof the said 
Appearers have subscribed their names and 1, 
the said Consul, have subscribed my name and 
affixed my seal of office at Liverpool, the day and 
year first mentioned above 


John H. Oxnard 
James M. Smyth 
William R. Bell 


William Langnon 
X-his mk 


occasioned as 


R. Armstrong 
SPAL) 


b. LEE DORSETT, M.D 
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Address by the president of the Bureau 
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Grenvit_r, J. A. S., Great Britain and the Isthmian Canal, 1898 1go1, 21 pp. American Hist. Ret 
Oct. 

Hartroc, JAN pF, Ship's ¢ ompany, 5 pp. Harper's, Nov. Delightfully whimsical description of the 
status and characteristics of the captain, mates, engineers, cook, bosun, and cabin boy, full of 
such remarks as “Bosuns traditionally leave sinking ships together with the captains but, in con 
trast with the latter, they rarely drown.’ 

Hine, D. H., The Law of Sea and Air Traffic, 296 pp. £2 10s. London, Shaw. 

Hinricus, D. M., The Fateful Voyage of Captain Kidd. $3.50. New York, Bookman- I wayne. ‘This 
account of Kidd's last voyage ‘raises the question of whether Kidd was the victim of a miscat 
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Horpen, FE. C., Jr., USNR, Laws a Master Must Know, yo pp. Marine News, April Nov 

Jexricu, C. H., Tattoo: The Sailor's Trade Mark, 4 pp. Rudder, July 

Murray, J. M., A Hundred Years of Llovd’s Register Ship Rules, Engineer, 2g April; Engineering, 
6 May. See also ‘Printing the New Lloyd's Register Book,’ SoSR, 7 July 
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SrurrEVANT, G. C., Scrimshaw, 4 pp. Nautical Research Jour., Jan-Feb 

Suez Canal Improvements, DoITA, July 
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ARMSTRONG, LT. E., The Soviet Northern Sea Route, 13 pp. Geog. Jour., June 

Bryrp, R. b., USN, Why We're Going Back to the South Pole, 6 pp. Reader's Digest, Nov. Con 
densed from American Weekly, 17 Jan. 1954 and 24 July 1955 

Coorrr, Kint, et al., The Port of Destiny, 7 pp Life, 10 Oct. Palos, from which Columbus satled; 
pictures with brief text 

FRaANKCOM, C. E. N., Centenary of the Meteorological Office, 4 pp. Trident, Sept 

Hus ] ID... & Lapp, R.S., Treasure Maps in the Library of Congress, 21 pp. 25 cents Washington 
Library of Congress, Card Div. Description of 65 treasure maps, prepared because “the library 
lately has been besieged with requests for old treasure maps.’ 

Hocarti, J. W., Salvage Good Money and Grey Hairs, 4 pp. Trident, July . 

Houanp, H. R., Explorations in America before Columbus. $6.00. New York, Bookinan- | wayne 
Analysis of ‘evidence’ shedding light on pre-Columbian Norse explorations 

Lamp, Harorp, New Found World: How North America was Discovered and Explored, 446 pp 
$5.75. New York, Doubleday. Covers period from the first voyage of Columbus to the founding 
of Quebec by Champlain. 

LeGrar, C. F., The New England Coasting Pilot of Cyprian Southack, 10 pp. Imago Mundi, 4 Re 
tew of karly Cartography, XI, 1954. Reproduces several of his charts of ¢. 16go0-1720 

More, LANN, Who Taught You Navigation, 2 pp. Sea Breezes, Aug. Account of Ellen Edwards who 
taught navigation at Carnarvon, Wales, nearly 60 years, 1840-188q 

Simpson, C. J. W., RN, The British North Greenland Expedition, 16 pp. Geog. Jour 

STACKPOLE, FE. A., The ‘Huron’ and the ‘Huntress’: The American Sealers and the Discovery of the 
Continent of Antarctica (Mystic Seaport Pub. No. 2g), 80 pp. 82.00. Mystic, Conn, Marine His 
torical Assn. Challenges the credit usually given to Nathaniel B. Palmer for the discovery 

Watracr, Rowers, From A to Zywiec, ¥ pp. Life, 1g Sept. Account of new Times Atlas of the World, 
with a brief comprehensive history of the development of mapmaking. Similar treatment in 
‘Mapping a ¢ hanging World,’ by J. G. Harrison in Christian Science Monitor, 1 Nov 


IIT. Merchant Sail and General Shipping—North America 


Barpwin, H. W., Sea Fights and Shipwrecks —True Tales of the Seven Seas, 415, pp. $9.95. Garden 
City, Hanover House. Eighteen vivid episodes, 1416-1945, by the celebrated military critic of the 
New York Times. Several of the accounts had already appeared in periodicals. The only episode 
in this particular category is (Ch. 14) “Phe Strange Case of the “Mary Celeste,” 1872.) The other 
chapters are noted under Sects. IV, VI, X, XT, and XII 

Barrirrt, H. H., American Captives in Barbary, Michigan Alumnus Quar, Rev, Spring 

Bro, W. J., Jr. Adam Cunningham's Atlantic Crossing, 8 pp. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. From 
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diary of a Scottish medical student, describing the slow (4 April-21 Oct.) passage of a vessel 
bringing indentured servants from Scotland to Virginia in 1728 

BrRipenwaucu, CARL, see Sect. VEIL. 

Crark, W. B., James Josiah, Master Mariner, 33 pp. Pa. Mag. of Hist. > Biog., Oct. Philadelphia 
shipmaster, serving in continental and state navies, privateer and letters of marque during Rev 
olution, then in early China trade, ete 

RoMUNDSON, FB, & Roserts, b.. B., John Edmundson Large Merchant of Tred Haven Creck, 1+ 
pp. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. One of the largest landholders on the Eastern shore in the latter 
half of the 17th century, engaged in shipbuilding, exporting and importing, among other things 

GALBRAITH, J. S., A Note on the British Fur Trade in California, 1821-1846, 8 pp. Pacific Hist. Rev 
Aug 

Jennicu, C. WL, The Renegade, Rudder, Sept. The career of the fast schooner ‘Wanderer,’ built in 
1447, successively yacht, slaver, Union gunboat, and coastal freighter, finally wrecked in Cuba 
in «471 

Kent, M.F., The Corsair: a Biographical Novel of Jean Lafitte, Hero of the Battle of New Orleans, 
249 pp. $4.95. Garden City, Doubleday 

Kikwin, Hf. A., as told to R. W. ANorews, This was Seafaring. $8.50. Seattle, Superior Publishing Co. 
‘A pictorial parade of ships and men that made history in and out of Pacific Northwest ports,’ 
with more than 200 photographs taken by Kirwin, ‘who worked the waterfronts of the Pacific 
Northwest for more than thirty years.’ 

PERKINS, Braprorp, The First Rapprochment Englaed and the United States, 1795-1805, 264 pp 
$5.00. Philadelphia, Univ. of Pa. Press, for the American Historical Assn 

Reinour, J. He, Post Embargo ‘Trade and Merchant Prosperity; Experiences of the Crowninshield 
Family, 1809-1812, Mississippa Valley Hist. Rev., Sept." The opposing blockade systems of France 
and England made profitable commerce impossible for this family of merchants during the years 
between the Embargo and the War of 1812... . Likewise the possibility appears reasonable 
that . the embargo delayed rather than hastened the destruction of American commerce. 
Richard Crowninshield’s turn to manufacturing after his bankruptcy in commerce was a har- 
binger of things to come.’ 

Sacus, W.S., Interurban Correspondents and the Development of a National Economy before the 
Revolution: New York as a Case Study, 16 pp. New York History, July. ‘Jealousies and commer 
cial rivalries between American cities often proved intense. More significant, however, and little 
appreciated, was the Hanse-like character of their coOperation and mutual dependence, clearly 
evidenced by the close business relations of New York merchants with those of Boston, Newport 
and Philadelphia’ 

SKINNER, W. J., ‘Hitty,’ An Old-Fashioned Diminutive Cape Cod Catboat, 5 pp. Rudder, March. 
Includes detailed diagrams 

(SMITH, BRAbLey), Thoroughbred Racers of the Seven Seas, 3 pp. Life, 17 Oct. Brief color section on 
clippers, showing half model of “Thomas Fitch,’ with picture and poster of ‘Galatea,’ as part of 
“Romantic Decades’ article 

Tuomas, G. W., ‘Mary E. Curtis’ was Last of the Indian Head Schooners, MCF, Oct. ‘Last of the 
famous round bow or Indian head vessels originated by Thomas McManus’; built at Gloucester 
in 1g03 and wrecked off Shelburne, N. S., in 1952 

Tookrk, kiva, Nathan Trotter: Philadelphia Merchant, 1787-1853 (Harvard Studies in Business 
History, 17), 276 pp. $6.00, Harvard 

Vitwires, ALAN, The Drive for Speed at Sea, g pp. American Heritage, Oct. Summary of the Ameri- 
can experience, with natural emphasis upon the clippers 

Wuicker, J. L.., The Four-Masted Schooner ‘Constellation,’ Nautical Research Journal, July-Aug 
Former Crowell & ‘Thurlow ‘Sally Persis Noyes,’ employed successively after 1930 as a nautical 
school ship, club ship, and for use of diving bell; finally wrecked at Bermuda, 1942 


, 


IV. Merchant Sail and General Shipping—Other Regions 


Batpwin, H. W., see Sect. IL. (Ch. 18) ‘Square Rigger’ (loss of ‘Garthpool’), 1929 

BuckntLt, Howarp, USN, Notes on Some Junks and Sampans of the China Coast, 15 pp. JASNE, 
May. Includes brief bibliography. 

Corrin, C. E., Jr., USN, Chinese Junks, 10 pp. Nautical Research Journal, May-June 
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Hircncock, Consrancr, Island ‘Trading Schooners, 5 pp. Rudder, July. Vessels trading out of 
Papeete in Tahiti 


Kent, H.S.K., Phe Anglo Norwegian Timber Trade in the Eighteenth Century, 1 pp. kcon. Hist 
Rev., Aug 
Limpke, M. M., & Korrtum, Karr, The Ship ‘Balelutha,’ Her Life and Limes, 49 pp. Nautical Re 


search Jour., March-Aug. Prepared by the San Francisco Maritime Muscam, now located aboard 
that ship 


MacDrirmort, A., RN, & Dennis, D. L., Bideford Polackers, 4 pp. Nautical Research | 
Aug. Description of two-masted vessels used to éarry limestone across Bristol Channel 
Mrrzeiaar, A. C., ‘Europa’ Ahoy! The Voyage Begins, 7 pp. Sea Breezes, Sept. Excerpts from his re 


sur, July 


cent book of same title, published in Amsterdam Experiences in ‘the last ocean going square 
rigger under the Dutch flag,’ starting in 1906 

O'BRIEN, BRIAN, The Great Sea Scoundrel, 5 pp. Real, Nov. Bully Hayes, the ‘South Sea Pirate.’ 

Porter, J., The British Timber Duties, 1815-1860, Economica, May 

PHoRNTON, A. P., Spanish Slave ships in the English West Indies, 1660-1685, 12 pp. Hispanic Ameri 
can Hist. Rev., Aug. See also XV, 414 

Poms, Carer, ‘L/Invention’ of Guernsey, 1 p. SoSM, May. ‘It is thought that “L’Invention” was one 
of the first ships to carry four fully rigged masts.” Built at Bordeaux ¢. 1800. See also mext entry 

Preson, R.B.C., The Four-Masted Vessel “Pransit,’ SoSM, June. Barkentine with foremast square 
rigged and others fore-and-att; built 1801 by Richard Gomer; speedy until wrecked in ik10 

Rows, A. L., The Expansion of Elizabethan England, 520 pp. $5.75. New York, St. Martin's Press 
Describes the overseas adventures with their English background 

Sma, R.S., The Spanish Guild Merchant: A History of the Consulado, 1250 1700, 167 pp. $2.50 
Durham, Duke. “The development of the Spanish consulado de mar from maritime and met 
cantile associations is traced with lucidity and impressive brevity from a mass of original ma 
terials 

Stinnousr, J. R.. RNR, ‘Cracker Hash,’ the Story of an Apprentice in Sail, 240 pp. 15s. London, 
Percival Marshall 

Virtues, ALAN, The ‘Lawhill was a Grand Old Lady, SoSM, March. Built at Dundee, 1&2, for the 

alcutta pute trade 


Wiritas, POS, Some Aspects of English Trade with the Levant in the Sixteenth Century, 12 pp 
bnvlish Hist. Rev., July 


V. Fisheries and Whaling 


Bicktry, ROC. RN, Pearl Fishing in Troubled Waters, 8-SM, Aug. Experiences in the Persian Gulf 

iam, V. P., Voyage to Kalymnos: The Island of Sponge Fishers, Trident, Sept. Island in the Dode 
canese 

CHANIIR, Liewrttyn, The Anglo-Icelandic Fishery Dispute, Norseman, March April 

Cookr, R. K., Zwicker Firm Oldest in North America, MCF, Oct. Lunenburg, Nova Scotia firm, deal 
ing in salt codfish since 1789, under four generations of the Zwicker tamuily 

buNson, Ronert, The Pearl King: The Story of the Fabulous Mikimoto, 244 pp. $4.95. New York 
Greenberg. The ‘inventor of the cultured pearl at one time ‘had more than tooo men and 


wornen and 12,000,000 oysters on his staff 


Girr, Arion, Notes on Columbia River Salmon, 16 pp. Oregon Mist, Quar, June. The author was 
a pioneer in the Columbia salmon industry. Includes a table of the ‘salmon pack and price, 
rkOO igis. and the cost of the various item rhea UN youd i} }* cane Coin iTS 

MacGrecor, D. R., Emsworth Deepsea Ovster Dredgers, 4 pp. 7 ent, June 


O'Conneee. D.P., Sedentary Fisheries and the Australian Continental Shell, American Jour. Internat 
Law, April 

Porc), H. G., Hawaii and the Whaling Fleet, 5 pp. Nautical Research Jour, Jan -beb. Various 
other brief whaling items in that same issue 

RepMAYAF, PAUL, Fishermen of the Gold Coast, 2 pp. Trident, June 

Rew, G. K., Pound net Fishery in Virginia (U.S. Fish and Waildlite Service sep. no. 400), 15 pp 
Washington, The Service 

SCHLESSFEMAN, G. W., The Gulf Coast Oyster Industry of the United States, 11 pp. Geog. Rev, Oct 
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Street, Pause, Beyond the Tides, 128 pp. 12s 6d. London, Univ. of London Press. ‘Concerned with 
the chief commercial fishes in British waters and the industry which depends on them. 
Inomas, G. W., see Sect. Il 


VI. Merchant Steam, Ocean and Tidewater 


SALDWIN, Hi. W., see Sect. TEE (Ch. 1) Herndon of the ‘Central America, 1857; 4, RMS *Titamie 
ig12; 13, The Lorpedoing of the ‘Lusitania,’ 1915 
Brivik, Don, On Board the ‘hort Hearne, 10 pp. The Beaver, Autumn. ‘kach summer the Hudson's 
say Company's western arctic supply ship takes cargo east trom ‘Tuktuk to points along the 
coast, and returns with furs trapped by the Eskimos.” Photographs with brief comments 
Bonsor, NOR. P., North Atlantic Seaway, c. 700 pp. 578 6d. Prescot, Lancashire, T. Stephenson & 
Sons. Comprehensive account of the North Atlantic passenger services, including the histories 
of 1&2 different companies, the construction and service of some 1,900 vessels, 50 hall-tone plates 
150 Isherwood scale drawings, 150 ‘Firsts’ and ‘Lasts’ items, and other lists 
Cortett, b ©. B, On Design of kconomic Tramp Ships, 5 pp. SoSR, 22 Sept 
‘CORRESPONDENT,’ pseud., Len Years After, 2 pp. SoSR, 4 Aug. Comparison of shipping conditions 
following World Wars I and II 
Course, A. G., South From Singapore, SoSM, May ff. Experiences on steamship between Singapore 
Dutch Bast Indies and Western Agistralia after World War I 
Crawrorp, ANprew, & Co., Lip. ‘Vales’ of Glasgow, 77 pp. Glasgow. History of shipping company 
Currir, W., Liners of the Past, Present and Future on Service bast of Suez, Engineering, 27 May; 
Engineer, 13 May 
Drury, G. J., Goole Steam Shipping Company's gi Years, 27 pp. Sea Breezes, Sept. Organized in 
1864 at Goole, near Hull, for trade between Britain and the ‘near Continental ports’; includes 
detailed fleet list 
DUNN, Lawrernct, Fleet Reviews, SSM. Ship ‘Towages (London) Ltd. fan.; The United Baltic 
Corporation, Feb; “The United States Lines, March; The P & O Line, April; The Johnston War 
ren Lines, May; The Port Line, June; The ‘Saxon’ and ‘World’ ‘Vankers, July; Phe Canadian 
Pacific Princess Ships, Aug 
French Line Centenary, 23 pp. Sea Breezes, Aug. More detailed CGT history than the ‘Fortunes of 
the French Line,’ ibid., July 1g51. Includes brief description of its present 20 routes and services 
and a list of its present feet 
(sorter, Wrivt, United States Merchant Marine Policies; Some International Loonomic Implica 
tions (Essays in International Finance, No. 24), 16 pp. Princeton, Princeton Univ. International 
binance Section 
Harkins, J. W., Phe Lurret Ship, 4 pp. SoSM, April. History of its brief period of popularity, ¢ 
PSqQ2- 1goo 
~lsnpkwoon, J. HE, Phe ‘Carisbrook Castle,’ 4 pp. Sea Breezes, Se pt [he‘last South African mail steamer 
with a single screw,’ gk-1g22 
Onient Line's ‘Ophir,’ 4 pp. ibid. Oct. In “Steamers of the Past’ series 
Jones. KO W., Disappearance of the ‘Yarmouth,’ 2 pp. Sea Breezes, Sept. The Great Eastern Railway's 
Xos-ton twin screw steamer sailed from the Hook of Holland for Harwich 27 Oct. tgo8 and ‘went 
missing 
Kirwin, HL A., see Sect. TE 
Lactever, Rocerk, The French Merchant Marine;. Present Activity, Future Prospects, 4 pp. Marine 
Vews, Sept 
LabDace, Job, et ab, Merchant Ships: A Pictorial Study, 512 pp. $15.00. Cambridge, Md., Cornell 
Maritime Press. Contains 1160 photographs, arranged under the following major heads: 1, Liv 
ing and working aboard ship; 2, Pypes of merchant ships: 4, Ship structure; 4, Phe handling and 
stowage of cargo 5, Deck operation; 6, Engineering operation, 7, Building and ve pairing the ship 
Lucas, Wok, Fagle Fleet, 117 pp. gs 6d. London, Weidenteld & Nicolson. History of the Eagle Oil 
tanker fleet in war and peace since 1gi2 
McCanpitsit, Joun, bitty years, bive Cents; the Staten Island Ferry has a Birthday, 2 pp. N.Y. Times 
Mag., 24 Out 
Porter, TOA. A Tourist Reflects, 2 pp. Sea Breezes, Aug. Hhumorous account of tourist class travel 
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Porsi ty, G. H., Ferries on the Mersey, 4 pp. Trident, Aug 


Ross, D.G., Bulls to B. A., 6 pp. Blackwoods, Oct. A stockman’s experience in charge of 24 blooded 
bulls in transit by liner from London to Buenos Aires 

SOMERVILLE, J. W., Steamboats in the Hyacinths, 11 installments in Jacksonville Journal, magazine 

section, 12 Feb. ff. Steamboat history of the St. Johns River, Florida 

Sun O1n Co,, Statisricat Researcu Div., An Analysis of the World ‘Tankship Fleet, 8 pp. Marine 
Neus, Aug 

Trier, G. W., Annals of the Clyde Shipping Company, 26 pp. Sea Breezes, Oct. Starting in aki, for 
service between Glasgow and Greenock, it later expanded into extensive ceastwise and Trish 
trade. Includes complete list of fleet, with ample notes on each vessel 


VII. Inland Navigation 


Benuam, A. HL, Great Sodus Bay and its Steamboats from 1874 to rgio, SBE, Sept 
New York side of Lake Ontario about midway between Rochester and Oswego 

Boas Witttt, M., Tomorrow's Inland Seaports; Porttolio of Acrial Photographs, 10 pp. Ferti 
Aug. Views of Great Lakes ports 


The bay is on the 


Boyir, D.S., Paris to Antwerp with the Water Gypsies, 31 pp Nal. Geog., Oct. Canal 
land waterways of France and Belgium 

SRENNAN, JOHN, 20,000 Power Boats, 4 pp N. H. Profiles, July. Activity on New Hampshire 8 1,300 
lakes and ponds 

Bucser, G. P., see Sect. IX 

Carry, W.C., Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, 8 pp. Marine News, Oct. Includes historical data 

Hapririp, Cuartes, The Canals of Southern England, 483 pp. 36s. London, Phoenix 

Introducing Canals: A Guide to British Waterways Today, 244 pp 16s. London, Benn. See 

also Robert Ackerman, The Story of Our Inland Waterways, 6g pp. 7s 6d. London, Pitman 

HAMILION, F. E., Chicora, a Blockade Runner that came to the Lakes, 4 pp. SBF, Sept. Built at 
sirkenhead in 1864, served on the Great Lakes until 199% 


baipe on in 


Larson, C. A., Death on the Dark River, 5 pp. American Heritage, Oct. Loss of some 1,700 lives, in 


cluding many returning Union prisoners, in the boiler explosion and burning of the Mississippi 
River steamer ‘Sultana’ above Memphis, 27 April 1865, 

Mason, P. P., The Operation of the Sault Canal, 1857: Report of St. Mary's Falls Ship Canal, by 
Elisha Calkins, Michigan Hist., March 

U.S. SENATE, COMMIELDIER ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, Subcommittee on St. Lawrence Seaway, St. Lau 
rence Seaway Manual; a ( ompilation of Documents on the Great Lakes Seaway Project (Rord 
Cong., 2d Sess., $8. Doc. 165), 254 pp. Washington, The Committee 

Wor, A. A., Mississippi Interlude, 5 pp. udder, March 
Florida by way of the Mississippi 

Woop, R. G., The Marine Hospital at Napoleon, Arkansas Hist. Quar 


1445 to 18608 


frip ina power Cruser from ¢ hicapo to 


Spring. In operation from 


VILL. Seaports and Coastal Areas 


Alcoa and ‘Big Six,’ 4 pp. Via Port of New York, Aug. Huge Pier 6 at Bush Docks in Brooklyn, termi 
nal of the Alcoa S. S. Co 
ANDERSON, NIKE, October Holiday on the Outer Banks, 2g pp. Nat. Geog 


Oct. Description and leg 
ends of the Hatteras region 


sauty, b. AL, A History of Southport, 247 pp. gos. Southport, Eng., Angus Downie, 4 Liverpool Road 
Story of the Lancashire port and shore resort 

Biro, J. B., Settlement Patterns in’ Maritime Canada, 1687-1786, 20 pp. Geog. Re July 

Bripennavan, Carn, Cities in Revolt) Urban Life in America, 1743°1776, 444 pp. $7.50. New York, 
Knopf. Continues the account of the five major colonial seaports, Boston, New York, Philadel 
phia, Newport and Charleston, commenced in his Crlres in the Wilderness, 19958, which is now re 
issued as a Companion volume 

Cave, FL HL, & Dawson, FOWL, Shipping in Port: Organisation Needed for Quick Turn Round 


Pre 
DoIlA, Aug 
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Coastal People Honor Missionary Society for 50 Years of Service, 3 pp. MCF, Oct. Work of Maine 
Sea Coast Missionary Society, founded in 1g05, with its successive ‘God's tugboats’; pictures with 
brief comments 

Drtanry, KR. W., Matamoras, Port of ‘Texas during the Civil War, Southwestern Hist Quar., April 

Doovy, Joun, Mauritius, 2 pp. Trident, June. 

Dumonr, Curries, Malta and the British Connexion, g pp. History Today, Aug 

Goovsaue, R. He, The Medway and its Tributaries. 18s. London, Constable 

Grace, W. M., Commodity Infestation in Ports, 24 pp. DoHA, Feb.-Aug 

CGRiMaAtpt, Mario, The Disastrous Cyclone Damage at Genoa: Causes of the Breakwater Failures Ex 
amined, 4 pp. DOHA, Aug. Also, article on ‘The Recent Damage to the Genoa Breakwater,’ by 
Agatino D'Arrigo, 4 pp., ibid., June 

Harpy, A. C., ed, Progress in Cargo Handling, 324 pp. 508. London, EC, Iliffe & Sons, Dorset House, 
Stamford St. Contains 24 papers presented at the technical conference of the International Cargo 
Handling Coordination Assn. at Naples in June 1954. Partial list of papers in SoSR, 7 July. 

Kikwin, Hl. A., see Sect. HI 

The Man behind the Waterfront, 4 pp. Picture Week, 25, Oct. Interview with Capt. Bradley, head of 
the controversial International Longshoremens Assn. at New York. 

Minikin, R.R., The Port of Hamburg: A Review of New Construction, 11 pp. DUHA, May, June 

Mortisiuaw, M. P., Quiet, Peaceful Old Stillacoom, 4 pp. Pacfic Northwest Quar., June. Port ‘on 
the shore of Puget Sound some ten miles south of Tacoma .. . the oldest incorporated settle 
ment in the state of Washington,’ 

Nevek, ©. C., The Port of Baltimore, 4 pp. Military Engineer, May-June. Brief historical sketch, re 
producing ior map 

Oil from Under the Gulf, 5 pp. The Lamp (Esso), Sept. ‘In a great amphibious operation, oilmen 
are exploring and developing undersea lands on the continental shelf.’ 

Oram, RK. B., Evolution of the Modern Warchouse, 5 pp. PLA, Sept 

Floated Timber, 4 pp. Ibid. Oct. Handling of Oregon pine, pitch pine and other heavy tim 
ber at the Surrey Commercial Docks. For the lighter planks and boards, see George Jay, ‘Deal 
Porters in the Making,’ ibid. Aug 

Osnorn, E.C., Aden Port with a Future, 5 pp. Trident, Sept. 

PLA, Josr, tr. from the Spanish by Dora Round, Gibraltar, 157 pp London, Hollis & Carter. History 
from the Spanish point of view. 

Post-War Development in the Port of Bristol, 5 pp. DHA, July 

Raskin, A. H., C-Men on the Waterfront, 3 pp. N. Y. Times Mag., g Nov. Operatives of the new 
bi state waterfront commission 

Reiury, FE. J., The Port of Albany — 45 Leagues from the Sea, 6 pp. Marine News, June 

Ropinson, R. J., How Baltimore became a Port, 6 pp. Baltimore, June. The first of a series of monthly 
articles on the Port of Baltimore 

Ross, Irwin, All Quiet on the Philadelphia Waterfront, 4 pp. Reader's Digest, Sept. Rev. D. J 
Comey, S.J. has singlehandedly ‘turned a strike-ridden waterfront into one of the country’s most 
peaceful and productive labor-management areas.’ Condensed from The Sign, Feb 

Sreruvnson, L. E., Port Esquemel, Jamaica, BWIA Shipping Terminal to: Bulk Alumina, 5 pp 
D&oltA, Aug 

Sronr, R. C., Lord Warden, 6 pp. RUST, Aug. History of the office of Lord Warcen of the Cinque 
Ports, ‘the oldest office associated with the defense of the realm.’ 

Tampa, 1855-1955, 5 pp. / vhes Fleet Flashes, Sept 

‘Tyirr, DB. The Bay and River, Delaware: A Pictorial History, 244 pp. $7.50. Cambridge, Md., 
Cornell Maritime Press. Companion work to Chesapeake volume by Brewington, with brief in 
troduction to each part. Parts include: 1. Discovery and First Settlements; 2. The Colonial Period 
, IPTO NTN go 7S 4 kas 5. Phe Introduction of Steam Propulsion: 6. Canals, Steambouats, & 
Railoads; 7. The Problems of Sail; 8. Iron and War, 1844 1870; 9. Peacetime Activities, 1870 
qo; 10. The Turn of the Century; 11. The American Clyde; 12. The Recent Past: 19. Th 
Delaware ‘Today 

Wericexp, G. G., Bordeaux: an Example of Changing Port Functions, 27 pp. Geog. Rev., April. Sum 
marized in DOHA, Aug 
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IX. Shipbuilding and Allied Topics 


Bucsre, G. P., The Lake Lrie Sidewheel Steamers of Frank Kk. Kirby, sO pp. processed Detroit 
Great Lakes Model Shipbuilders Guild, Belle Isle. Architectural analysis of the 22 steamers de 
signed by Kirby, 1878-1902, under four headings: 1, The Influence of History upon Design, 2, Phy 
Influence of Space upon Design: 3, The Influence of Engineering upon Design; 4, The In 
fluence of Aesthetics upon Design 

Doopy, Joun, Ships’ Figureheads and ‘Their Story, 4 pp. Trident, Juls 

DuriaM, Grorcr, Canoes from Cedar Logs: A Study of Early Types and Designs pp. Pacafr 
Northwest Quar., April 

Epson, M. A., Ju, Thirty Centuries of Masthead Devices, 4 pp. Nautical Research Journal, March 
April 

Hay, DaNnieL, Shipbuilding at Whitehaven, g pp. Sea Breezes, Sept 

Herresnorr, HAtsey, Webb Institute, 4 pp. udder, June. Account of the school of naval architec 
ture established by William Hl. Webb and located since 1g17 at Glen Cove 

Kine, I. E., Forty Years of Change at Portsmouth Dockyard, with some Notes on Dockyard Organi 
sation, Engineer, 29 April; kngineering, 1g May 

LaDace, J. H., et al., see Sect. VI 

Lamp, ©. ]., Shipbuilding on the Gulf, 8 pp. Marine News, Oct. Brief historical sketch 

Lewis, bk. V., The Influence of Sea Conditions in the Speed of Ships, 17 pp. JASNE, May 

NEWPort News Siirsuinping & Dry Dock Co., Atomic Activities al Newport News 
port News, The Company 

Repair Ships: The Navy's Mobile Shipyards, 7 pp. BuShips, Oct 

Shipreptac Subic, 4 pp. BuShips, Sept. Brief history and description of the U.S. Naval Repair Facil 
ity, Subic Bay, Philippine Islands 

SmitH, A.C., USN, Naval Electrical Engineering Trends, 6 pp. BuShips, Nov 

Tyirr, D. B., see Sect. VII 

U.S. Housk COMMIriIFE ON Mircuanr MARINE & Fisuirtes, Special Subcommittee on Pacific Coast 
Maritime Matters. West Coast Maritime Industries Survey, Report, Jan. 2, 1955. 3% pp. Wash 


20 pp New 


ington, The Committee. Includes account of shipbuilding and ship repair facilities, as well as 
the national defense reserve fleets 


X. Naval to 193g—North America 


Azoy, A.C. M., Palmetto Fort, Palmetto Flag, 6 pp. American Heritage, Oct Repulse of British 
naval attack on Charleston by Fort Moultrie, 28 June 1776 

BALpWIn, H. W., see Sect. HL. (Ch. 8) The Cruise of the ‘Saginaw’ Gig, 1X70, 11, Mutiny on the Brig 
Somers, 1842 

Baucu, BARNEY, USN, 180 Years of ‘Semper Fi,’ 6 pp. All Hands, Nov. Brief sketch of Marine Corps 
history 

Cuariion, A. M., USN, The Electric Lighting Plant of the USS “Trenton’ First U.S. Navy Instal 
lation, 8 pp. JASNE, May. Installation of first incandescent lights aboard a warship, 1% 
reprinted from ibid., Aug. 1g20 

DeELANFY, R. W., sce Sect. VIII 

Dopp, M.C., see Sect. XN 

Hrrrirvan, J. B. USN, The Influence of Naval and Maritime Developments on the History of 
Georgia, 14 pp. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept. Carries the story only to 1815; suggests the influence of 
Arnold's naval action on Lake Champlain 

Jounson, A M., The Genesis of a Navy Yard, 12 pp. UOSNTP, Sept. Detailed analysis of the influence 


1 
t 
5, dbtioug 


of Secretary Gideon Welles in decision to establish new yard at League Island, with its fresh 

water anchorage for ironclads, two miles below the original Philace Iphia Navy Yard. Because 

Welles rejected the rival claims of New London in his native Connecticut, he was hanged in 
effigy there. The article is followed by 8 pages of old photographs of the relocated Philadelphia 
Navy Yard 

Knox, D. W., USN, Washington's Use of Sea Power, 2 pp Military Hlist., Oct. Retterates his con 


tention that George Washington tulls ippree ited the value of control of the seas 
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Macruprk, J. HW, USMC, The Brevet in the Marine (¢ orps, 4 pp. Marine Corps Gazette, Nov. History 
of the brevet rank and the Brevet Medal, established in 1ge21. 

May, bk. R., Phe Development of Political-Military Consultation in the United States, 20 pp. Politi 
cal Scrence Quar., June. Background, chiefly naval, of circumstances finally leading to the Na 
tional Security Council. The author was a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Historical Section 

Prater, Wintikor, Jx., Washington's Cruisers, 4 pp. Nautical Research Jour., July-Aug. The little 
Revolutionary force that ‘might be more properly termed “the Army's Navy.” ’ 

The Private War of the CSS ‘Shenandoah,’ & pp. Cargoes, No. 47, June. (The Atlantic Companies, 
49 Wall St., New York 5.) 

Packer, J. D., Highlights of U.S. Marine Corps Activities in the District of Columbia, Records of 
the Columtia Hist. Soc., 1951-1952 (1955) 

Tyerrk, D. B., see Sect. VIL 

Waker, R. J., Exploits of the ‘Harriet Lane,’ 5 pp. Sea Breezes, Aug. Civil War naval services of 
sidewheeler, the ‘first steam vessel built for the Revenue Cutter Service Reprinted from the 
U.S. Coast Guard Magazine, April 1934 


XI. Naval to 193g—Other Regions 


Batowin, Hl. W., see Sect. TD. (Ch. 3) “The Birken’ead Drill’ -Women and Children First! 1852; 
‘Sauve Oui Peut Ihe Horrible Wreck of the Frigate ‘Medusa’ 1416; “Number 6° 1g10 (loss of 
a Japanese submarine); Remember Always to Dare, 1918 (Italian midget sinking of Austrian 
dreadnought); Admiral Death ‘The Battle of Jutland, 1916; 16, Death of an Admiral, 1893 (the 
‘Victoria’-Camperdown’ collision). 

The Battle of Cap La Hogue —-The Revolution Settlement Secured (Calendar of Naval History, 
IV), 1 p. History Today, May 

BONNER SMitu, DD, & Lumpy, FE. W.R., eds., The Second China War (Navy Records Society Pub 
vol. 95), 413 pp. 458 (free to members). London, The Society, 1954. Throws light on the seizure 
of the lorcha ‘Arrow’ which precipitated the 1458 crisis 

Broome, Jack, Make a Signal. 16s. London, Putnam. History of signalling at sea, with numerous 
examples of famous and quotable actual signal messages 

Cutne, He J., Barge “Trymgarth’ at Avonmouth, 1 p. Sea Breezes, Sept. Originally H1MS ‘Cuckoo,’ 
she was one of a large class of ‘flat-iron’ gunboats built as harbor defense vessels between 1864 
and 1881 

Craver, Scorr, Under the Lash: A History of Corporal Punishment in the British Armed Forces, 288 
pp. London, ‘Torchstream Books, 1954. Includes digest of the report of the Royal Commission of 
yr, 96 and reprint of ‘Certain Limoral Practices in His Majesty’s Navy’ (1824). 

Coriest, AkNotp, Old Athens Fleet May be Salvaged, N.Y. Times, 29 Oct., 1, 24. Efforts to recover 
remains of great Athenian fleet sunk at Syracuse, 415-413 B« 

Drevirk, Sib. O., The Sea Heritage, A Study of Maritime Warfare, 472 pp. 30s. London, Museum 
Press. Essentially the autobiography of a British admiral who had been Jetlicoe’s flag captain 
and staff gunnery officer later serving as C-in-C on China Station and finally as Chief of Naval Air 
Service in World War II 

hifty Years Progress in Lite-saving from Submarines, 2 pp. bngineer, 22 July 

Harcrraves, Recinatp, Ye Mariners ot England, & pp. RUST, Aug. Analyzes supply of mariners 
usually inadequate, from the beginning to the Dutch Wars; to be concluded 

Hrvyt, F.S., Narratives of the Prize Court: ‘La Terpsichore’ and “The Eliza of Bart,’ 6 pp. Bermuda 
Hist. Quar., Summer. A captured French frigate and a Swedish brig, both taken in 1414 

Kina, I. E., see Sect. IX 

Lewis, Micnart., Horatio Nelson, 12 pp. USNIP, Oct. Prepared in observance of the 150th anniver 
sary of Trafalgar. See Sect. XV for his Nelson bibliography in same issue 

Mrap, HOP. RN, Pratalgar Facts and kancies, 3 pp. Trident, Oct. 

PENN, Groverry, RN, Up Funnel, Down Screw. 16s. London, Hollis & Carter. ‘An essentially non 
technical book which traces the development of the engineermy category of the Royal Navy and 
its officers.’ 

Surrrarp, O. A., Lord Chatham, Vol. Ul, Pitt and the Seven Years War 137 Pp- 50s London, Bod 
ley Head 

Stone, R.S., see Sect. VIII 
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Wri, Harowp, Historic Race between Wooden Walls, SoSM, May.’ Trial of sathing’ by eight ships 
of the line of the Channel Fleet off Lisbon in 1847, won by ‘Canopus,’ 84, ex ‘kranklin,’ 


captured 
from the French in 1798 


MIL. World War 11 


A-Bomb in the Philippines!, 4 pp. Dare, Oct. Account of the sinking of ‘Indianapolis’ by a Japanese 
submarine, 30 July 1945, with claim that she still had one atomic bomb aboard 

BaLpwin, H. W., see Sect. HIE. (Ch. 4) Typhoon, 1944 (loss of Third Fleet destroyers); 6, Saga of a 
Stout Ship— The USS ‘Houston’ 1942 (sunk off Java); 10, The Sho Plan The Battle for Leyte 
Gulf, 1944 (lengthy account, including lengthy rival statements by Hlalsey and Kincaid), 12, Sea 
Raider Phe Life and Death of the “Admiral Graft Spee,” 1939) 17, The Greatest Sea Air Battle 
in History, 1945 (Okinawa) 

Busnry, A.C., USN, Condensed World War TD History of New Zealand Shipping, 6 pp. JASNE, May 

Crow, P. A., & Love, EF. G., Serzure of the Gilberts and Marshalls (United States Aimy in World 
War II, The War in the Pacific series), 414 pp. $5.75. Washington, GPO for Chief of Military 
History. “The operation was amphibious throughout because the islands seized were so small 
that naval forces could and did provide essential gunfire and aerial support to the troops ashore 

Fruckry, FE. B., USN, The Terrible Trek of the Submarine “Barb, 7 pp. Cavalier, Dec 


FuKAYA, Hajime, ed. by M. F. Hotprook & G. Fo Witrtier, Japan’s Wartime Carrier Construction, 


14 pp. USNIP, Sept. Includes 7 pp. of pictures. ‘One of the principal causes of Japan’s defeat 
was the inability to replace the aircraft carrier losses it sustained.’ 
FuscHaurr, Witt, & JACKSON, Rosert, The ‘Altmark’ Affair. $4.75. New York, Macmillan 


Greenririp, K. R., see Sect. XV 

Haws. Ho D., North American Supply (History of the Second World War. United Kingdom Civil 
Series; War Production Series), 559 pp. 355. London, HMSO and Longmans Green. Account, 
based on British records, of part of the American Canadian- British Cooperation 

Lockwoon, ©. A., USN, & ApaMson, HL. C., Helleats of the Sea, 448 pp. $5.00. New York 
U.S. submarine activity in the Sea of Japan in 1945 

(Ricnarp, D. F, USN, et al.), United States Naval Chronology, World War Il 214 pp $1 75, Wash 
ington, GPO, for Naval History Division. Prepared in Naval History by author, as Wave otheer; 
served as dissertation for Ph.D. degree, Georgetown, 1449. For some reason, held up for six years 
by Director of Naval History before publication with minor changes 

Srower, Ler anp, The Secret Voyage of Britain’s Tiecasure, to pp Reader's Divest, Nov 


Greenbery 


Revelation 
of one of the best-kept war secrets. the clandestine convoying of some seven billion dollars worth 
of British gold and securities across the sub-infested Atlantic to Canada in igygo 

Woopnpwarnp, Davip, The Secret Ratder The Sto of the German Armed Merchant Raiders in the 
Second World War, 288 pp $3.7 ». New York, Nortoa. See also Brenneke, XV, 166 and Mohr, XV, 
219 


XT. Postwar Naval 


BaLpwin, H. W., Our Radar Ramparts: Ships, Planes and Man made Islands provide ‘byes 
possible Attack ipp N.Y. Times Mag., 1% Nov 

Batccoumas, A.B. USN, Communications the Voice of Naval Command, Signal, May-June 

Damage Control Safeguards the Navy's Ships, 8 pp. BuShips, Sept 

Dyson, G. W., USNR, & Sutrine, ©. Wo, USN, Military Application of Research in Psychological 
Science, % pp USNIP, Sept 

Fsraver, P. E., 10 Fathoms Deep, 6 pp. N. FL Profiles, Nov. Mlustrated account of a week-end re 
ist cruise In a submarine from Kittery to Porthind 

First ‘korrestal’ Trial pp Shipyard Bulletin Newport News), July-Aug. Play by play account 


with 14 picture includes tables of ‘Liquid storage’ and daily food consumption 


against 


SCT Y 


Grrawick, J.D, USN, The Military Budget Cycle, 5 pp. JASNE, May. Analysis of stages involved 

Henry, A Fb let al. Armed Forces Unification and the Pentavon Officer, & pp. Public Administra 
tion on Rev... Summer 

Karic, Wattir, USNR, ‘g1-Knot Burke.” How Will He Run the Navy’, 5 pp. Colliers, 16 Sept 


Sketch of new CNO, also has portrait on cover 
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Krer, A. A., USN, International Law and the Future of the Submarine, 7 pp. USNIP, Oct. “The en 
tire legal doctrinal basis for the restrictions on submarine warfare is without merit, unsound in 
theory, and has been rejected in practice 

Leprrer, W. J., USN, They'll Remember the ‘Bayfield,’ 8 pp. Reader's Digest, March. Account of 
carrying 2,000 Indochinese refugees from Haiphong to Saigon in U.S. transport 

Mine-laying Minisub, 1 p. Life, 41 Oct. 50-foot, 25 ton USS ‘X-1,' ‘the first midget submarine ever 
built for the Navy.’ Pictures with brief remarks 

Navy's Jet Blunder, 1 p. Life, 31 Oct. Jet planes provided with inadequate motors; pictures with 
brief comments 

Royal Canadian Navy Supplement, 10 pp. Ottawa Citizen, 28 Oct. Special section includes articles 
on various aspects of the Navy, past and present 

SOKOL, A. F.., Naval Aspects of kuropean Integration, Military Review, June 

U.S. Bertau or NAVAL PiRsonnet, Fvaluation of Naval Weapons (NavVPeis, g1066), 54 pp. Washing 
ton, Lhe Bureau, 1947 


XIV. Marie Art, Ship Models, Collections, Exhibits 


Bourture, HOE, Phe Military Museum. -Its Special Problems and Difficulties. 2OS/, keb 

sowNess, b., Repaming an Old Ship Model, 3 pp. S7SM, May 

NATIONAL MARIEIME Mtst0mM, StockHoiM, Catalogue No. 9g, 50 pp. Stockholm, Phe Museum, tg52 
In English, illustrated, Sections on The Royal Navy and on The Mercantile Marine 

(NewMAan, HLS), The Old Print Shop Portfolio, June July. Phe whote issue of 24 pages reproduces 
Maritime picture s, models, and haps 

O'DONNELL, Jack, Recommended ‘Tools for the Ship Model Builder, 1 p. Nautical Research Jour., 
July Auy 

Parker, Harry, A Chat on Old Shipp Models. Free. London, Parker Gallevy, 2 Albemarle St., Wi 

Ships and Sailors; A Catalogue of Paintings, Prints, Models, Relics, etc., Illustrating Lvents 

in Maritime History, 1&4 pp. Free. Ibid. Includes wealth of detail on ships and pictures 

Rocrrs, Roy, Model Maker's Lool Box, 4 pp Nautical Research Jour., July-Aug 

SMALL, F. W., Salem Maritime National Historical Site: A Physical Reminder of Departed Seatfar 
ing Glory, New England Social Studies Bulletin, May 
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